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THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM. 

HE departure of the Prime Minister for Biarritz, 

and the temporary cessation of the winter 
Cabinets, indicate a lull in the political world. The 
natural anxiety concerning Mr. Gladstone’s health is 
due solely to his age, and the stories about his 
weakness, or his inability to sleep, may be dismissed 
as idle fabrications. One little fact, as to which 
there can be no dispute, is enough to dispose of them. 
The very day that Mr. Gladstone came to town from 
Hawarden, starting at half-past eight, he worked for 
four hours without intermission with a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Home Rule Bill. If he were not 
addicted to attending early service every morning, 
whether there is an inch of snow on the ground or a 
foot, it would have been less important to remove 
him from the climatic influences of an English 
Christmas. The collapse of Sir Edward Reed, or at 
least of the phantom labelled with that name in the 
imagination of the expectant Tory, is among the more 
amusing features of the festive season. Sir Edward 
on Tuesday night acted to perfection the part of Mr. 
Toots. It did not signify. He really meant nothing 
in particular. He was a good Liberal. He had 
always intended to vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. It was only the Parnellites with whom 
he had any quarrel. Such was the tenour of Sir 
Edward’s discourse, and so the Liberal Thousand 
of Cardiff could only take him to their bosoms. 
It was a famous reconciliation. But what the 
dispute was about the accomplished and versatile 
Member for Cardiff—which, by the way, ought to 
have two Members—alone knows. ‘The news 
agencies, in a spirit of enterprise which would have 
carried the strawless Israelites through their tale 
of bricks in the twinkling of an eye, continue to 
publish full accounts of the business transacted by 
the Cabinet. It seems almost a pity that they 
should draw the line at a mere general statement. 
A particular report of what each Minister said, and 
how he said it, would be quite as trustworthy, and 
far more readable. Pecca fortiter is a good old 
Protestant motto. The broomseller who stole the 
twigs, the binding, and the handle, was driven out of 
the market by his competitor, who stole the brooms. 
Cabinet Ministers who are honest keep their own 
counsel. If any were not honest—a ridiculous 
hypothesis since 1885—they would probably, for 
their own purposes, deceive their confidants. It does 
little credit to the sense and knowledge of Tory 
critics that they should select a surrender to the 
claims of advanced nationalism as the special risk 
of the situation. A glance at the names of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues should have saved them from 
this blunder. We have no doubt that these sixteen 
gentlemen will assist their chief to produce a sound 
and practical measure, which may satisfy at once the 
hopes of the Irish and the fears of the British people. 
But if there be a doubt, it lies quite on the other 
side. Guarantees and safeguards are sure to be 
forthcoming in abundance. [It would be a mistake 
to multiply them unduly. After all, there is not 
much use in a Home Rule Bill unless it will put an 
end to the fatally persistent agitation which cripples 
the progress of Ireland, and weakens the energies of 
her sons. 

Next month the Cabinet will have to agree upon 
some plan for readjusting the relations between the 
two countries which will confer local independence 
without injuring Imperial unity. Meanwhile the 
administrative popularity of the Government is 
stealily increasing, and the Oppesition have nothing 
to say. Among London Radicals there is, for the 
first time, a genuine confidence in a Liberal Ministry. 
In Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Acland, and Mr. Fowler 


they recognise democratic principles not hitherto 
familiar to executive offices. Mr. Asquith’s wise 
and temperate handling of the difficulties connected 
with Trafalgar Square has proved completely suc- 
cessful. If he proceeds further to remodel the 
system of inspecting factories, and makes it through- 
out the country a reality, instead of what it now 
too often is—a sham—he will have done far more than 
Mr. Matthews did in six years for the welfare of the 
working classes. With Mr. Acland a new temper 
has been infused into the Education Department. 
Instead of keeping the public at arm’s length, and 
cutting down Acts of Parliament to the smallest 
possible compass of concession, the new Vice-Presi- 
dent invites parents who cannot get free education 
to ask for it, and is doing his best to provide it 
in every part of England. Mr. Fowler has accom- 
plished more than any of his predecessors in reform- 
ing and popularising the administration of the Poor 
Law. The Lord Chancellor and Mr. Bryce have 
improved the magisterial bench, by placing upon it 
representatives of the class most vitally interested in 
cheap and speedy justice. These are performances. 
Promises are necessarily postponed until the Queen’s 
Speech has been composed and its contents can be 
divulged. It will probably be found full enough for 
the appetite of the youngest and keenest legis- 
lator. There is one thing which every practicak 
politician recognises as an intolerable evil, and which 
every Liberal politician desires to redress: Tho 
scandalous distranchisement of the poor by an 
abominably defective system of registration must 
be swept away before another appeal is made to the 
people. The District Councils Bill will give men. 
and women that power of raising their own condition 
which is infinitely more valuable than benefits con- 
ferred by others. Plural voting will have to go, 
and the qualification of guardians, and the right of 
magistrates to sit on the board without being elected. 
From the Poor Law Commission we may hope to 
learn whether some more humane and discriminating 
mode of relief for the aged would not be better than, 
an extravagant scheme for universal pensions, 


DERRY WALLS—IN GINGERBREAD. 


: om Orangemen have for many years been accus- 
tomed to complain that they are insufficiently 
reported by English Conservative newspapers. The 
flaming 12th of July orations, which fill so many 
columns of the Ulster papers, are usually dismissed 
in a brief paragraph relating that the customary 
celebrations of the Battle of the Boyne were held in 
Belfast, and that everything passed off quittly. We 
have always admired the discretion shown in this 
respect by the Conservative sub-editors. The sort of | 
stuff which Mr. Beaufoi Moore delivered at the- 
Guildhall is the staple commodity upon the Orange 
platform, and to most Englishmen it seems rather 
mischievous and very silly. And when, as too. 
often happens, violent language is followed by 
riotous acts, it is calculated to seriously injure. 
the party associated with it. But, since Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Covent Garden, the conductors of 
the Times seem to have come to the conclusion that. 
Orange rant can no longer be fairly kept upon the 
Tory Index Expurgatorius. Few Orangemen, even 
in their cups, had exceeded in violence and virulence 
the late Prime Minister. The standard of rational 
speech had been lowered, and the Times took to 
reporting Colonel Saunderson. This must be very 
consoling to the Ulstermen who look upon him as in 
some sort their leader, and we hare certainly no 
reason to complain. Colonel Saunderson always 
puts his case in precisely the way an intelligent 
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Home Ruler would like it put. In a speech which 
almost justified the choice of West Clare, Mr. 
William Redmond described him last session as 
“perfectly harmless.” He is perfectly harmless, 
except to his friends. 

Last Monday Colonel Saunderson’s subject was 
the shutting of the gates of Derry. If the Orange- 
men must celebrate any event of the old civil strife 
in Ireland, the siege of Derry is certainly the most 
worthy of their remembrance. The Battles of the 
Boyne and Aughrim were won mainly by William’s 
Dutch and English soldiers. Cromwell got little or 
no aid from the plantation colonists, and the massacre 
at Drogheda, like the peculiar proceedings of the yeo- 
manry in 1798, is a somewhat unsavoury subject. 
But the defence of Derry was the work of Ulster- 
men only, and it remains among the most heroic 
episodes of history. No man with the blood of 
the defenders of Derry in his veins can stand 
upon Derry walls and look out along the Foyle 
without a thrill of the pride of race. The Law- 
rences, amid the terrors of the Mutiny, thought 
of Derry and nerved themselves for the fight. Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy wisely said last summer that he 
hoped to see the day when Irishmen would recall 
with equal pride the defence of Derry and the 
defence of Limerick. There were noble men to 
man the walls of each beleaguered city, and it is not 
meet that either Walker or Sarsfield should be for- 
gotten. If Colonel Saunderson had chosen merely 
to lecture his constituents on their glorious past no 
one need have grumbled. But Colonel Saunderson’s 
interest in these matters is purely practical. He is 
an Irish landlord, who professed Liberal views until 
Liberalism threatened to touch his rents, and who 
hopes to prevent his rents falling any further by 
rekindling the fires of religious strife. Mr. James 
Lowther takes refuge in these days of foreign 
competition under the batteries of Protection ; 
Colonel Saunderson in full armour mounts the 
Walls of Derry. Some Englishmen who under- 
stand Mr. Lowther’s ingenuous plan are rather 
mystified by Colorel Saunderson’s braggadocio. 
But the simple souls need not be alarmed for 
the Colonel’s sanity. He knows what he is about 
as well as Mr. Lowther does, and his object is 
just the same as Mr. Lowther’s. The only differ- 
ence is one of temperament. The English landlord 
in difficulties goes back to the Corn Laws; the Irish 
landlord, in similar circumstances, goes back to the 
Battle of the Boyne. When his rents and local 
predominance are in danger it is the most natural 
thing in the world for Colonel Saunderson to point 
out how like he is to his heroic ancestors, and 
how Mr. Gladstone resembles James II., and Lord 
Houghton, Tyrconnell. He might even have gone a 
little further in this remarkable historical parallel, 
and have shown that, just as Pope Innocent XI. 
assisted William of Orange, so Pope Leo XIII. con- 
demned the Plan of Campaign. But this, perhaps, 
would hardly have suited the Colonel’s purpose. We 
once heard of a worthy clergyman in Ulster who 
quite lost the respect of his parishioners by stating 
that the Pope assisted King William. 

We do not propose to defend Mr. Gladstone from 
these imputaticns. It must have occurred even to 
Colonel Saunderson’s constituents that there was one 
great difference between the Prime Minister and James 
11, The people of Great Britain have not yet cast Mr. 
Gladstone out, and it is only the old women of the 
upper classes who believe he is a Jesuit in disguise. 
But, as a pendant to the Lurgan speech, we may turn 
to this month’s Lycewm—an Irish magazine which 
deserves a wider circulation—to see what it is 
Colonel Saunderson is fighting for,—or rather, in 
his own inimitable manner, saying he will fight 


for. Cavan is Colonel Saunderson’s county. He 
once represented it in Parliament as a Liberal, re- 
ceiving the support of the priests. He was for 
many years foreman of the Grand Jury. He 
derives his military title from his rank in the 
county militia, though during the annual training 
he is usually an absentee commandant. The Lyceum, 
under the heading “The Administration of an Irish 
County,” describes how Colonel Saunderson and his 
fellow-landlords hold the fort in local affairs, and 
the article is well worthy of Englishmen’s attention. 
80 per cent. of the people, according to the census, 
are Catholics. At the last election the Nationalist 
candidates received 12,499 and the Unionist 3,300 
votes. Yet out of 120 county magistrates only 
five are Nationalists. The Tory Lord Chancellor, 
on the recommendation of the Tory Lieutenant, 
made fourteen new Tory magistrates within his 
last six months of office. In every Poor Law 
board in the county the Nationalist majority of 
elected guardians are outvoted by the Tory ex- 
officios, who neglect the ordinary administration, but 
rush in from great distances whenever any official is 
to be appointed. The Grand Jury are almost entirely 
Unionists. They never appoint a Catholic official, 
and pay Protestants 1s. in the £ for collecting rates 
which are actually collected by deputies at 6d. This 
is the sort of local administration which Colonel 
Saunderson is anxious to perpetuate when he brags 
about Derry Walls. To complete the picture it is 
only necessary to add that the Catholic majority of 
the county electors, who represent the “wave of 
rebellion and clerical assumption,” have elected two 
Protestant Members of Parliament, and not so many 
years ago gave their votes to Colonel Saunderson. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


A gee excellent justification of our work in Egypt, 
published last week by Mr. Alfred Milner, con- 
cludes with a review of the outlook, and its various 
possibilities, which deserves some attention on both 
sides of the English Channel. Mr. Milner examines 
successively the various alternatives to the present 
English occupation. As to a native Government, 
there is at present no material out of which it could 
be formed. The ruling “ Turkish ” families are not 
Turkish, either in their allegiance or in their race. 
Nor are they in sympathy with the great mass of 
the population. The Copts and Syrians are out of the 
question. Officials are numerous enough; but, though 
the service is distinctly improving, the native official 
tradition is uniformly bad. There is not that large, 
native middle-class, the solid, “‘ moderate ”’ citizens— 
the strength of every State, as Mr. Milner might have 
said, if he had thought it worth while to flout the 
Fabians and quote his Aristotle—out of which a 
government might be formed, and on which it might 
rest. France, no doubt, has claims, and consider- 
able claims; not only, as Mr. Milner reminds us, be- 
cause of Napoleon’s expedition, but because France 
supported Egyptian independence first—and for a 
time alone—among the Powers against Mehemet 
Ali. For fifty years, he points out, French influence 
was the chief civilising influence in Egypt. Apart 
from the share taken by France in the triumphs of 
Egyptology, French is the official language, and 
it was French enterprise in the face of English 
discouragement that carried out the Suez Canal. 
But the recent action of France has been positively 
adverse to reform. The French Press in Egypt, the 
non-official French population, bear a character 
which makes any extension of French influence 
dangerous. Other Powers— Austria, Greece, and 
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Italy—have, apart from history and sentiment, quite 
as important claims as France to influence in Egypt. 
Moreover, we may add, both the present state of 
Europe and the present state of France exclude 
French occupation from the sphere of practical 
politics. France, indeed, is willing to engage, as 
M. Ribot declared more than a year ago, not to 
succeed us in Egypt should we withdraw. But this, 
Mr. Milner holds, would only stimulate the forces of 
disorder which our withdrawal would let loose. 
What then remains? The neutralisation of 
Egypt—especially if Turkey is in any way con- 
cerned with her nominal vassal—is absolutely out of 
the question. Egypt is not, like Belgium and 
Switzerland, able to take care of herself if let alone. 
Internationalisation of Egypt, Mr. Milner argues, 
would be worse still. It would mean an Inter- 
national Commission of administration, and an 


' “international”? Egyptian army, recruited from the 


scum of Europe and officered by soldiers of for- 
tune. This, we may remark in parenthesis, is 
hardly the kind of internationalism advocated in the 
past in these columns, either by Sir Charles Dilke 
this time last year or by anybody else. But Mr. 
Milner ignores any other sort of international 
control: and falls back on the only remaining alter- 
native. England commands the sea, and so can 
secure her communications with Egypt. England— 
in greater measure than other nations—possesses the 
art of government. The native reformers are mostly 
with her at heart. The Powers have gradually been 
won over to her support, except, of course, France, 
and to some extent Russia. Her withdrawal must 
be remote, and can only be gradual. If we withdraw, 
our influence must be allowed to remain. There must 
be a strong native Government—and, above all, other 
nations must consent to abolish those Capitulations 
which would limit its jurisdiction and sovereign 
rights. 

All this is true enough; but, interpreted as it has 
been in the Press, it ignores the main reasons for 
desiring a change which have so often been insisted 
on in these columns, In the first place we are 
solemnly. pledged hy leaders of all parties—by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord 
Salisbury, no less than by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
John Morley—to quit Egypt at the earliest possible 
moment at which we can do so with safety to the 
structure we have reared. If pledges are to 
count for anything at all, our pledges cannot 
be ignored. In the next place—and we com- 
mend this consideration to the party which in 
1877 laid it down that British interests were the 
exclusive guide of British foreign policy—British 
interests, apart from sentiment and prestige, call us 
away from Egypt; it is only as friends of humanity 
that our presence there is desirable. It is more than 
doubtful—as has been shown before now in these 
columns—that the Suez Canal would help us much 
in a European war or in trouble affecting India; 
while so long as we remain in Egypt we shall have 
friction with France all over the world—in New- 
foundland, in Madagascar, in Africa, perhaps some 
day even in connection with the new-borr national- 
ism of Quebec, which excites such a curious and 
wholly irrational sympathy in anti-Catholic France. 
Some day our presence there may be chief among 
the causes of a European war—and a war with 
France would affect us in ways beyond imagination. 
Last year, after M. Ribot’s speech in October, 
stating that France was ready to discuss arrange- 
ments for securing the peace of Egypt after our 
withdrawal, it seemed for a time as if matters might 
be arranged on a basis which would secure the 
permanence of our work in Egypt and remove the 
grave dangers our presence there entails. This year 


the possibility has receded. France just now is not 
likely to have leisure to negotiate ; and our work in 
Egypt, according to Mr. Milner, is further from com- 

letion than most people think. At any rate, we are 
foand to keep the possibility of withdrawal in view. 
When we do withdraw, it will not be to make 
way for another Power or for a cosmopolitan 
army manned from the refuse of three continents. 
it will be to make way for a native Government, 
resting on an adequate military force of its own—for 
such a force is growing—and backed by international 
guarantees of support, involving, if necessary, the 
assistance of regular Kuropean troops. ‘Till then 
our occupation must continue, but as a limited and 
temporary one. True, we cannot fix a time for our 
withdrawal. But it ought to conciliate French 
opinion to some extent that, apart from a certain 
degree of prestige, our aims in Egypt are ess2ntially 
altruistic. There is reason to believe that ten vears 
ago most of the European Powers would have gladly 
seen us take Egypt in permanence. It is well for 
our own interest that we did not. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


RIENDS of progress and of France are begin- 
ning to view with something of dismay mingled 

with their concern the developments of the sensa- 
tional drama which is hour by hour unfolding itself 
in Paris. The one thing clear is that each new 
phase that turns up, no matter whom or what else it 
affects, gives a fresh shake to the Republic. It is 
the Republic which this steadily sliding avalanche, 
set in motion by the nervous hands of its own inept 
and unfaithful ministers, threatens to overwhelm. 
The crisis, unless it be given a new turn, is head- 
ing for anarchy. One would need to be purblind 
to take a less serious view. Things are very nearly 
at the point of anarchy in Paris as itis. Look over 
the whole field of the constitution, and it is im- 
possible to lay the finger on a single point and say: 
Here authority resides—authority strong, capable, 
trusted, which gives confidence to the country and 
renders order secure. The Ministry which has 
taken to immolating its own members has 
damned itself by that very fact. The prosecu- 
tion of five ex-Ministers, one of whom was a 
principal member of the Government but a week 
ago, casts a taint upon the whole apostolic succession 
of Republican administrations, and the taint lies only 
the more vivid upon the existing representation of 
the line. If one could take from this act the im- 
pression that it was the act of men who knew what 
they were about, and were proceeding witlt a cool, 
clear purpose, it would be some reassurance. But 
quite the contrary is the impression produced. The 
Ribot Ministry seems to have lost its head as badly 
as that of M. Loubet. One day it is asking some of 
the incriminated ex-Ministers—M. Roche, for example 
—to resume some work for it. Next day it hands 
them over to the public prosecutor. Why? Because in 
the meantimesomeone—not its own officers, butan out- 
sider— discovers the photographs of the counterfoils 
of some cheques with their initials on them, and 
because the Press thereupon raises an outcry. 
These photographs and initials may seem to us’ 
a very slender ground on which to’ found: sud- 
denly a State prosecution against Senators, Deputies, 
and ex-Ministers; but it is not this fat, but the 
spasmodic and suicidal resolution taken in manifest 
obedience to clamwour,. which gives tke idea that 
the Ministry is floundering in mere helplessness 
and panic. If we turn in another direction. we see a 
most dangerous confusion arising between the ju- 


dicial tribunals and the Chamber, whose Panama 
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Committee is daily assuming moreand more the aspect 
of a Committee of Public Safety; while the Chamber 
itself with its sensational proscriptions, and the 
accusations and counter-accusations which pass 
between its members, is more like the Convention of 
1793 than the Lower House of M. Carnot’s respect- 
able Republic. 

Undoubtedly M. Rouvier’s statement in the 
tribune on Monday was the worst blow the Re- 
public has yet received. He had, he said, when 
Prime Minister, and when the Republic was in straits, 
gone to his private friends to replenish the Secret 
Service Fund ; and, what is still more significant, he 
added that in this he had only done what all other 
Republican Premiers were in the habit of doing in 
like case. If this statement be true, it is a con- 
firmation of the very worst accusations which 
have been made against the men who have been 
wielding power in the Republic for the past 
dozen years. M. Rouvier’s “ private friends” are 
of course shady financiers of the type of Baron 
Reinach, and M. Rouvier’s statement amounts to 
saying that the Governments of the Republic have 
been run by the money of these gentlemen for a 
considerable period, and if run by their money, of 
course run for their purposes. 

One encouraging retlection which all this forces 
upon the mind is that there must be tremendous 
vitality in the Republic to have borne up so well 
under the system by which its power has been manipu- 
lated. As we have said more than once before, if it 


_ survive this exceedingly dangerous ordeal it ought 


to emerge all the stronger from the purifying fire. 
It is fortunate in having no rival system in the 
field which is not utterly discredited. The mass of 
the French people are sincerely attached to the 
Republican idea, and wiil not make the mistake of 


condemning the system for the faults of individuals, 


if only they get fair play. All eyes turn towards M. 
Carnot, who occupies a position of extraordinary 
advantage. With his high reputation for integrity, 
with his constitutional position, and with the army 
to support his authority, he offers the best security 
the Republic possesses, should he only prove to be a 
man of force and not a mere respectable mediocrity. 
This crisis, when it reaches the point of culmination, 
will put him to the test, for then it will mainly rest 
with him to rescue both France and the Republic 
from these deadly perils, 


M. ZOLA AND THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


RIVEN to it by the exploitation of the Panama 
D crisis—and perhaps by a recent experience of 
his own with an editor who would not give him peace 
until he confessed his “idea of happiness ” (which, 
by the way, was “doing nothing”’) and his “ favourite 
heroes and heroines in fiction and in real life ”—M. 
Zola has raised a bitter cry against certain modern 
tendencies of the Press: in a word, against the New 
Journalism as it is understood in France. He com- 
plains, in a French contemporary, of what he calls 
“the abuse of reporting.” To those who are ac- 
-quainted with the enterprise of the French Press in 
the matter of news this complaint may seem a little 
unreasonable; but in reality it is the most natural 
thing in the world. It is plain that the “ Presse a 
informations,” that innovation so foreign to the 
national temperament, is beginning to afflict the 
sensitive Gallic nerves. M. Zola, in praising the 
ways of the past, draws a charming picture of his 
own grandfather’s “slow and deliberate method of 
installing himself in his armchair to read his news- 
paper.” The good man “took three or four hours 


atit; not a line was passed, from the title to the 
publisher’s imprint; then he folded the paper carefully 
and arranged it according to its date on a board; for 
he preserved his collection.” To-day how things are 
changed! We open our paper, glance through it, 
throw it aside. ‘ And it is no longer one paper, but 
four, five, more even on the mornings of a crisis, 
that we buy and fling away when we have read 
twenty interesting lines.” M. Zola thinks all this 
fever of passionate curiosity into which modern 
journalism is whirling us bad both for the State and 
the individual. He dwells upon the rapture with 
which one, escaping from town for a few weeks’ rest, 
contemplates the prospect of reading no newspapers 
—a touch of nature which will make more than 
Frenchmen feel akin with him. “Oh, the luxury, 
the paradise,” he exclaims, “‘after our debauches of 
news, of simply knowing nothing!{ M. Zola knows 
very well that at the end of two or three days one *, 
apt to feel tired of the silence, to become uneasy, and 
to run to the station and buy the papers. But that is 
only a proof of how deep the mischief is. “The 
virus of news at any price (information d outrance) 
has penetrated us to the very bone, and we are like 
those dipsomaniacs who wither up the moment they 
are deprived of the poison that kills them.” 

These are interesting views of the great novelist, 
and he develops them with a peculiar reference to 
the crisis through which his country is just now 
passing, which makes them more interesting still. 
Moreover, this whole subject of the future influence 
of the Press is one which exercises minds over here 
as well. We need therefore make no apology for a 
further extract from his article: it is the only way of 
giving his ideas fair play. M. Zola thinks the 
nerves of France were calmer “ before she analysed 
herself so feverishly and before hundreds of news- 
papers brought her every morning a detailed bulletin, 
often exaggerated, of her slightest ailments.” 


“In what has been called the neurosis of the century,” he says, 
“in this increasing super-excitation which is transformiug and dis- 
tracting the country, it is certain that the new journalism is 
playing the principal réle. Is it not that which exasperates 
and propagates these crises? Every autocratic government 
begins by muzzling the Press, because there is no better way of 
éalming men’s minds: straightway heads cool, paunches grow 
round, and a period of material prosperity sets in. The nation, 
in fact, goes out on grass. I do not say that this gross night may 
not be followed by some terrible awakening. It is none the less 
true that la béte humaine, like any other, appears to need these 
full-bellied sleeps in the freshness of the meadows, these hours of 
pure animal life when one tastes the mere joy of living. See 
what we have come to after twenty years of a free tribune and a 
free Press: what disgust of polities, what weariness of governing 
ourselves, what enervation from knowing our malady and seeing 
it aggravated minute by minute! If our Assemblies are 
unpopular, it is because we oceupy ourselves too much about 
them; it is because they make too big a noise for too little work ; 
and if to-morrow we should throw ourselves into the arms of a 
master, it will only be through an ardent longing to go to be 
blow out the candle, and sleep our fill at last amid the profoun 
silence of the street.” 


But M. Zola is no Tory. While seeing that the 
fever for “news at any price” over-excites the 
people, gives to facts a disproportionate importance, 
‘‘keeps the invalid constantly informed as to his 
disease, listening to his pulse, assisting in the dis- 
organisation of his system,” he nevertheless perceives 
that the Press is “a great social factor which is in 
the act of re-making the nations and kneading the 
world anew.” Like all great social factors it has 
its dangers—it spills blood on itsmarch. ‘ Whither 
is it leading us? Who can tell?” he exclaims; and 
somewhat enigmatically, and not very reassuringly, 
he adds: “Evolution uses us up, history sometimes 
throws whole generations in the ditch in order that 
humanity may pass on.” 

Our neighbours across the Channel, with their 
more excitable organisation, no doubt teel the 
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disturbing infiuence of the Press more acutely than 
we in these countries have, so far, managed to do. 
Yet the future of the Press may become for us, too, 
a somewhat startling problem. We too may suffer 
in our turn from the neurosis of the age, and the 
Press may play its part in aggravating the malady. 
It may become, as it is already in America—in 
whose journalistic footsteps we have of late been 
showing some tendency to follow—the principal 
element in the high-pressure life which is breaking 
down the nervous system of the generation. What 
can be imagined more harrowing to the nerves than 
the daily living amid American newspapers with 
their “ scare headings” clamouring and yelling from 
every column as if trying to shout each other down 
—not to speak of the nature of the matter to which 
these headings call attention? We may come to 
this ourselves, and even go beyond it. Recent 
inventions in printing and paper-making machinery, 
coupled with certain recent journalistic tendencies 
that have begun to manifest themselves, open up a 
prospect which the prophetic eye cannot behold 
without apprehension. The number of those who 
seek a commercial profit by dealing in printed matter 
is increasing enormously, and must go on increasing 
with the growing facility with which printed matter 
may be produced. The increased competition must 
increase the violence and recklessness of the ex- 
pedients by which competitors will strive to force 
the sale of their wares. We have already had a 
“Missing Word” craze, a “ Maiden Tribute,” and 
the personalities of the New Journalism. We are 
bound to have these things again under other names, 
and new things akin to then:, louder and shriller and 
multiplied exceedingly. America is some stages 
ahead of us in this branch of civilisation; and we 
know what thoughtful Americans think of the power 
of the Press in that country, where the public life is 
wholly under its domination. Its hideous vulgarities, 
its shameless exploitation of vice with the blatant 
swagger of the panderer posing as the moralist, its 
ruthless invasion of the rights of the individual, its 
disregard of every consideration of honour, decency, 
compassion, and even patriotism, in its “enter- 
prising” pursuit of “information a outrance ”— 
this, with its background of intimidated private 
life and blunted and debased public feelings, 
we may have reproduced here some day. True, 
that day seems far off yet. 1t looks as if it would 
take a lot to break down the soothing and sedate 
reserve which most of our newspapers happily still 
affect. But there have not been wanting symptoms, 
even amongst the most sedate, of a readiness to 
break through these restrictions. Once the barriers 
are thrown down, it will not be easy to control the 
torrent. American editors of the finer and more 
conscientious sort groan as they see their papers 
dragged in spite of them into the roaring whirlpool. 
They are helpless: it is a struggle for existence. 
The editor of one of the leading old-established 
papers of New York said recently to the present 
writer, “ The success of the (naming a new style 
of daily of tremendous popularity) has set back the 
wholesome development of our Press by twenty years.” 
For the new venture was a phenomenal success, and 
the older and more respectable journals were driven to 
copying its methods. When one reflects on these 
things, on the vast possibilities of cheapness, on the 
newly-developed traffic in the second-hand, on the 
ease with which noxious methods from abroad are 
beginning to be adopted, a nightmare arises before 
the eyes, and one is almost tempted to believe in 
M. Zola’s lugubrious vision of a generation crushed 
into the ditch by the wheels of the new printing- 
resses ere yet the great social factor has become an 
instrument of unalloyed beneficence for humanity. 


It is well to look at the reverse of the shield. 
The other side we are wont to contemplate perhaps 
too complacently. Certain it seems that, if the race 
is not to suffer much both in nerves and in morals 
from this mighty force, some thought must be given 
to the regulation of its use in that future of mightier 
power than ever which lies before it. 


THE VINDICATION OF GENERAL BOOTH. 


HE Report of Sir Henry James’s Committee on 

the “ Darkest England” social scheme should 
put an end to many unworthy slanders which have 
been recklessly spread abroad. So far as General 
Booth’s personal character was under investigation, 
no reasonable person ever expected any other result 
than the absolute acquittal which the Committee 
have given him. It had pleased some of his critics, 
men of the baser sort, to insinuate that people were 
fools to trust him with their money on no better 
security than his word; that even pious men, when 
not closely watched, have been known to yield to 
worldly temptations, and that the General and his 
family were making a “good thing” out of the 
public generosity. ‘These critics (who, be it noted, 
did not think it consistent with their public 
duty to give evidence before the Committee) must 
bear the disappointment of finding human nature 
better than they thought it. It will surprise 
them (agreeably, we hope) to learn, upon authority 
which even their suspicious minds may accept, 
that General Booth is an honest man. He has 
accounted for every penny that he received. His 
books have been kept with business-like care. Few 
commercial companies have had their accounts more 
carefully audited. The trust on which the money 
is held is as legally binding as any trust can be. Not 
a shilling has gone either directly or indirectly for 
the benefit of the General or his family. So 
scrupulous has General Booth been in the adminis- 
tration of the vast sums committed to him that he 
himself draws no salary whatsoever from any part of 
the funds of the Salvation Army. Itis not a creditable 
thing that this explanation should have been called for, 
but as there are suspicious people about, it is as well 
that their insinuations should be disposed of once and 
for all by a plain and simple statement. The next 
charge—that General Booth was diverting to the 
ordinary purposes of the Salvation Army moneys 
given solely tor a social and secular scheme—was 
certainly less offensive. But that charge also the 
Committee has declared to be unfounded. The 
Report says that barracks used for the services of 
the Salvation Army were erected on the Colony Farm 
at Hadleigh and paid for out of the “ Darkest Eng- 
land” Fund. They cost £630 18s.. and are rented 
by the spiritual wing of the Salvation Army at 
£1 per week. With this trivial exception (if, 
indeed, it be an exception at all, which we doubt), 
the Committee have found that “the funds col- 
lected by means of the appeal made to the 
public in ‘ Darkest England and the Way Out’ have 
been devoted only to the objects and expended in 
the methods set out in that appeal, and to and in no 
others.” If one considers the character of the 
Salvation Army on its spiritual side, how it has been 
engaged in work similar to that of the social scheme, 
this finding of the Committee must be regarded as 
a remarkable testimony, not only to the good faith, 
but to the administrative ability of General Booth. 
We should be glad to think that other religious bodies 
engaged in charitable work could stand so well a test 
so severe. Never in our experience has a great 
charitable fand known less leakage in administration. 
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On the personal question the Report is a complete 
vindication of General Booth. He is cleared without 
reserve or qualification. In dealing with the more 
difficult question whether the fund has been wisely 
expended, the Committee, as one might expect, 
speak in carefully guarded language, and have 
cautiously refrained from going beyond the evidence 
before them. They note the difficulty of forming an 
opinion at so early a stage in the existence of some 
of the institutions on which the money has been 
expended ; but, subject to this qualification, it appears 
to them that the methods employed in the expenditure 
have been and are of a business-like, economical, and 
prudent character. The critics have eagerly seized 
upon this finding, and have declared that on the 
most important point at issue—on the merits of the 
scheme—the Committee have shirked the responsi- 
bility of expressing a definite opinion. So they 
have. The finding is inconclusive, and if anyone 
has hitherto believed that the scheme is economically 
and socially mischievous, we are afraid that nothing 
in the Report will make him change his belief. Per- 
haps the Committee might have been a little less 
timid. Having had better opportunities than the 
rest of us of testing the scheme, they might 
occasionally have hazarded an opinion where they 
have only tabulated results. But the purpose of the 
Committee must be kept in mind. They never in- 
tended to enter into, and of course they do not solve 
the many great questions which General Booth’s 
scheme raises—whether, for instance, it will operate 
to maintain in increasing numbers, instead of 
diminishing, the class of the helpless poor. Their 
purpose was to inquire into certain grave charges of 
maladministration : charges of dishonesty and waste. 
We really do not see why the Committee, having 
made the inquiry and found neither dishonesty nor 
waste, should be blamed because they decline to say 
how the scheme will ultimately work out. They have 
discovered only one serious blot in the administra- 
tion. It is said that the cheap labour at the 
command of the managers of the scheme has 
enabled them to undersell ordinary tradesmen, with 
the result of lowering wages in certain trades. The 
committee say that the evidence before them on this 
subject referred almost entirely to the production of 
cut firewood—a considerable industry, as one may 
judge from the fact that the “Social Wing” of the 
Salvation Army undertook to supply one million 
bundles of cut firewood to the London School Board 
for one year. Unfortunately, on a point so important, 
which was clearly within the scope of the inquiry, 
and which required exhaustive consideration, the 
Report is exceptionally obscure and meagre ; but we 
gather that inthe opinion of the Committee the charge, 
to some extent at any rate, is well founded. It goes 
to the root of the scheme. We are glad to see that 
General Booth concurred with the Committee as to 
the evil of underselling, and that he and his son, the 
chief of the staff, have promised to take the utmost 
care in the future to avoid it. But we shall expect 
from General Booth some further and clearer assur- 
ances on the point. It forms the one really grave 
and disquieting feature in the Report. We think 
much less of the fact that the balance-sheets 
show a large deficit. During the two years the 
public subscriptions have amounted to £129,288 
12s. 6d., and the total capital ahd working 
expenditure has amounted to £198,935 3s. 94d., 
leaving a deficiency of £69,646 lls. 3d. the 
greater part of which has been met by a 
loan without security from the Salvation Army. 
The expenditure includes a sum of over £24,000 
invested for the Over-Sea Colony, which has not yet 
come into existence, but as to which the Committee 
suggest that the arrangements shculd be proceeded 


with. With this exception the money has been 
devoted to the City Colony and the Farm Colony; in 
the working of the former there has been a loss of 
over £45,000, and of the latter a loss of over £6,000. 
These are large sums certainly, but in public work, 
as we all know, to run into debt may be a 
sign, not of extravagance, but of courage and judg- 
ment. From the necessity of the case a great part 
of the scheme, particularly the Rescue Homes and 
Slum Work, on which the adverse balance is nearly 
£25,000, was bound to be unremunerative, and to 
starve any part of it would have been to court failure. 
In such undertaking we do not regard a deficit as a 
condemnation. We ask only that each item of the 
expenditure be carefully considered, and on this head 
the Report has satisfied us. At each important step 
General Booth has taken zood advice, and competent 
witnesses have convinced a committee of men ex- 
perienced in practical affairs that the moneys which 
the public have placed at his disposal have been spent 
economically and prudently. 

For ourselves we do not care to go further than 
the Committee have gone. We are not considering 
whether the New Crusade is likely to win back 
a new Jerusalem. Two years ago General Booth 
pleaded for his scheme and asked, “ Is it not worthy 
at least of being tried as an experiment?” And 
the common opinion, which has often proved a 
better guide than the opinion of the educated few, 
declared in the clearest form that the experiment was 
worth trying. If worth trying at all, it deserved to. 
be tried fairly. The Report of the Committee will 
help to secure a fair trial by clearing away a cloud 
of misconception and prejudice which was settling 
over the scheme and its author. The supporters of 
the scheme are assured that in the administration of 
the fund nothing has taken place which should lead 
them now to withdraw their support. This assurance. 
the Committee have given. They have not attempted 
more. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY. 


EETINGS of the creditors and shareholders of 

the Liberator Building Society were held on 
Tuesday, at which the Official Liquidator made the 
very gratifying announcement that a scheme has 
been prepared for carrying through the liquidation 
without further cost to either the creditors or the 
shareholders. The Official Liquidator was not at 
liberty at the time to disclose the nature of the 
scheme; but he said that the capital necessary 
would be forthcoming, that the scheme was unani- 
mously approved by the committee of creditors 
and shareholders appointed some time ago to look 
after their respective interests, and that it had been 
informally approved by the Court. Until the details 
of the schewe are published it would, of course, be 
out of place to offer any opinion upon it; but it is 
sincerely to be hoped that it will turn out to be as 
satisfactory as the Official Liquidator believes it to 
be. Up to the present, it has not been found possible 
to realise any considerable portion of the assets. An 
attempt was made to do so under pressure from 
mortgagees, who threatened to foreclose, but the 
reserve prices were not reached except in a few 
unimportant cases. The Official Liquidator added 
that a searching inquiry would be instituted into 
the conduct of the directors and the auditors, and, 
indeed, all officials of the concern; and we presume 
that if the inquiry results as is generally expected, 
a prosecution will be instituted. Prosecution is 
hardly to be expected, either on the part of the 
creditors or the shareholders. If the charges made 
are really tenable, the prosecution ought to be 
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instituted by the Public Prosecutor; but it is too 
soon yet to say more upon this part of the subject. 
All that we will permit ourselves to add now is that 
the charges made by the Official Liquidator are 
exceedingly grave, that it is not to be supposed for a 
moment that he would put them forward without 
an apparently good cause, and that they ought to be 
sifted to the bottom. 

It will be recollected that in the report issued a 
couple of months ago by the Official Liquidator it 
was stated that £3,423,000 had been lent by the 
society on mortgage; that of this amount £2,078,000 
had been advanced to J. W. Hobbs and Co., £482,000 
to the Real Estates Company, and £628,000 to the 
House and Land Investment Trust—or a total of 
£3,188,000 to no more than three borrowers. It is 
a of course, to believe that this may have 

een done without fraudulent intention; but, even 
so, it exhibits such utter mismanagement that it is 
clear there is ground for a most searching inquiry. 
But furthermore, it appears that the interest alleged 
to have been received from allied companies amounted 
to £635,000, while only £52,000 represent the amount 
charged to ordinary customers; so that the ordinary 
business of the society was insufficient by £10,000 a 
year to pay the bare working expenses of the staff. 
Moreover, the advances for long terms, placed at 
£635,000, are now valued at barely £33,000, and a 
lease standing at £10,000 possesses no real value, 
being mortgaged for £15,000. Over and above all 
this, the Official Liquidator states that the directors 
in the last week of the company’s existence received 
money from depositors and shareholders to the 
amount of £10,000. Lastly, the balance-sheet of the 
society showed a credit of £45,000 at the bankers of 
the society ; but the money was in the London and 
General Bank, which has gone into liquidation, and 
there was a debt due to the bank of £95,000. At 
the present stage of the proceedings we abstain 
from any comment upon these figures; but it will 
be very interesting indeed to hear how the directors 
can exonerate themselves from the charge of falsi- 
fying the accounts. They may have the means of 
doing so, but the facts are of such a nature that it 
is clearly in the public interest that they should be 
exhaustively probed. The meetings wound up by con- 
tinuing the Official Liquidator in office and appoint- 
ing the committee recently elected to look after the 
interests of the shareholders and creditors to act 
with him. 

In the present state of public business it is 
hardly to be expected that a reform of the law 
respecting Building Societies can be carried. We 
must wait, we fear, until Home Rule is out of the 
way; but at the earliest possible moment the task 
ought to be undertaken. It is not a party question; 
it affects some of the most deserving classes in the 
whole country belonging to no particular party or 
particular creed. Both shareholders and depositors 
in Building Societies belong mainly to the working 
and the lower middle classes—people who have to 
work hard and to pinch and deny themselves gratifi- 
cations for the sake of making provision for their 
old age and for their families. It is scandalous 
that it should be in the power of directors and 
officials to plunder them in the way in which it is 
now alleged they have been in this Society and 
others like it. It is to be recollected that already 
Building Societies have been given many privileges 
by the law, that the public has been encouraged 
to invest their money in them, and that humble, 
uneducated people are apt to think that, having 
such privileges and an apparent Government super- 
vision, it is quite safe to trust them. Nobody would 
seriously propose to repeal all existing legislation 
respecting them and to leave the working and the 


middle classes to protect themselves as best they 
can; but it would be better to do that than to 
affecta safeguard which is quite illusory. For the 
moment, as we have said, legislation is hardly 
possible; but the Public Prosecutor should bestir 
himself. We may trust that in this particular case 
the Official Liquidator will do what in him lies to 
bring out all the facts. He appears to have acted 
with great judgment and great decision, and he 
has pledged himself to take care that all relevant 
facts shall be inquired into; but, as we have said 
already, a mere inquiry is not enough. It is 
important, for it will enable the public to judge of 
the dangers to which they are exposed; but there 
ought to be punishment if any of the charges are 
substantiated, and the poor people who have lost 
their money ought not to be expected to incur 
further cost in instituting the prosecution; it ought 
to be at the public expense. In the meantime it is 
greatly to be regretted that much suffering has been 
inflicted on hard-working, deserving people. The 
total amount lost in this single society is very great. 
Even now the Official Liquidator does not venture 
to give any estimate as to what the depositors may 
hope to recover. He trusts that if his scheme is 
carried out the assets will be properly nursed and 
will be satisfactorily realised. If so, the depositors may 
ultimately recover a very considerable part of their 
money, if not the whole; but, if the Official 
Liquidator is unable to hold out any definite hope 
even to the depositors, it does not seem very probable 
that the shareholders will get much. Let the scheme 
prove ever so good, they are not likely to benefit very 
largely; and in any case it must be a very long 
time before unsaleable assets can be realised and the 
liquidation completed. Unfortunately, the case of 
the Liberator is only one of several that have 
recently occurred, and it is to be feared that other 
Building Societies which have been able to pass 
through the storm are yet in an embarrassed state, 
and are not managed so well as could be desired. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


{HRISTMAS, both at home and abroad, has been 

_ gloomy enough of late years; but the present 
Christmas is even gloomier than its predecessors. 
The apprehension and suspicion which has usually 
found its stimulus in the uncertainty of European 
politics now finds it in the revelations of political 
corruption and of social hatred that have been so 
plentiful during the last few weeks. Not only in 
France, but in Germany, Italy, and Spain, grave 
political scandals are either suspected or revealed. 
Never was anti-Semitism more actively .bitter, or 
economic distress more visible everywhere. For the 
moment, therefore, international relations are in the 
background, though no one knows how soon domestic 
cataclysms may bring them into prominence. The 
Monetary Conference has adjourned till May 30th, 
nominally to study the proposals made before it; 
and such hopes as were entertained of it are 
falsified. The reported discovery of a new goldfield 
in Utah is a more hopeful fact. To add tothe gloom 
in Europe there have been two or three fresh cases 
of cholera at Hamburg. 

But interest still centres in France. The new 
Cabinet, which was only saved from defeat on 
Thursday week by the votes of its own members, 
resolved to prove at once that those votes were 
justified. On Friday the Panama directors were 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy to corrupt 
members of the Chamber and lodged in the Mazas 
prison. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who is in his 


dotage, was excepted; M. Cottu, who had left for 
Vienna, duly surrendered some days later. This cowp 
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de thédtre was, on the whole, effective, and nearly 
destroyed the «ison d'étre of the Committee—as, no 
doubt, was intended. However, the latter formally 
decided to proceed, and obtained some damaging 
evidence from the liquidator of the Panama 
Company as to the payments made to Baron 
Reinach ; elicited various more or less satisfactory 
explanations from M. Joseph Reinach and others 
as to the sums received by them from the Baron; 
and finally brought out the startling fact that the 
counterfoils of the famous cheques drawn by the 
Baron on M. Thierrée’s bank had not, after all, been 
destroyed by the latter, but had been photographed 
and were in the hands of a certain notary. They 
were at once secured by the new Public Prosecutor, 
M. Tanon. Now came the second coup de thédtre. 
On Tuesday a letter was read in both Houses from 
M. Tanon, asking their formal authorisation for the 
prosecution of five members of each House, whose 
initials appear to be on the counterfoils—among 
them one Bonapartist deputy, M. Duguay de la 
Fauconnerie (who, however, is repudiated by the 
party); one well-known Opportunist journalist, M. 
Emmanuel Aréne; M. Albert Grévy, once Governor of 
Algeria; and no less than four ex-Ministers—MM. 
Thévenet and Devés, who belonged to former 
Cabinets, M. Jules Roche, who was in the Loubet 
Cabinet, and M. Rouvier. Permission was, of course, 
given. The sitting of the Chamber is described 
as the most painful since 1871. After the interval 
necessary for deliberation in the bureaux, M. Aréne 
met the charge with the appearance of conscious 
innocence. M. Rouvier admitted that when the 
Secret Service money ran short he had accepted 
political subscriptions from friends, which is a 
virtual admission of the charge made against him 
as to General Boulanger's election in the Nord. 
On Wednesday, however, he was speaking and 
voting in the Chamber as usual; and MM. Jules 
Roche and Thévenet took occasion to protest their 
innocence in their respective Houses. In the Senate 
the debate on granting leave is fixed for Friday. 

France seems on the verge of revolution. The 
newspapers of all parties draw parallels with the 
Committee of Public Safety under Robespierre; the 
Monarchist deputies, converted by the Encyclical 
to faith in Republican institutions, all save two 
voted last week to upset the Republican Cabinet ; 
and the attacks are cleverly managed by Boulangists 
—notably M. Andrieux, once Prefect of Police, who 
has for some time been contributing to the Libre 
Parole. But with that power of changing the sub- 
ject which often characterises the excitable, the 
Chamber on off-days discusses such subjects as the 
reform of the traffic in intoxicants, and the proposed 
Bourse tax (rejected on Wednesday by 281 to 232); 
and it is hoped that it will adjourn to-day for a 
fortnight’s vacation. The Franco-Swiss Treaty and 
a two months’ vote on account must, however, be 
dealt with first. 

Before the Panama Committee on Thursday, M. 
Floquet dissociated himself from M. Rouvier’s ad- 
missions, and appealed in proof to the Secret Service 
funds account during his Premiership; and M. Jules 
Andrieux gave evidence tending to corroborate the 
charges against the deputies implicated, and against 
Baron Reinach and M. Herz, and to implicate M. 
Floquet. A harmless duel between MM. Clémenceau 
and Derouléde, in consequence of a scene in the 
Chamber on Friday, was fought on the St.-Ouen 
racecourse before numerous spectators. 

The proposals of the Belgian Government as to 
the revision of the Constitution will probably be 
made known ina few days. The delay has caused 
some impatience. A Socialist Congress meets at 
Brussels to-morrow—on Christmas Day! Most of 
its members are instructed to vote for a general 
strike if universal suffrage is not established. 

From North Holland, too, a serious Socialist 
agitation is reported. About Gréningen, it is said, 
the unemployed are parading the villages carrying 
revolvers, Extra gendarmerie and cavalry have been 


sent to the district. The Chamber, meanwhile, has 
voted, by a narrow majority, the first instalment of 
a sum for the construction of three new ironclads. 

The German Military Bills have been referred by 
the Reichstag to a committee of twenty-eight. Its 
composition is unfavourable to them, and the leading 
Liberal paper of Berlin calls the reference an honour- 
able burial. Meanwhile, the natural supporters of 
the scheme are more divided than ever. The 
National Liberal party seems likely to split into a 
Bismarckian and a Caprivian section. Conservative 
discontent has reached such a pitch that a Pole 
has been returned at a by-election in Marien- 
werder (West Prussia), which since the establish- 
ment of the Empire has been a safe Conservative 
seat. The Conservative candidate was too Liberal 
for his supporters, and a landlord and anti-Semitic 
rival was started, whose votes were largely trans- 
ferred to the Pole at the second ballot. Party feel- 
ing thus triumphed over the national antipathies, 
which are so intense in central Europe. Moreover, 
a by-election is impending in Liegnitz (Silesia) at 
which Herr Hertwig, Herr Ahlwardt’s counsel in the 
Loewe trial, has been spoken of as a likely candidate. 

The letter (written in 1886) from Loewe & Co. to 
General Boulanger, published last week in the Paris 
Figaro, offering to supply the French Government 
with machinery for making quick-firing small-arms, 
has naturally intensified the anti-Semitic excitement. 
Parallel cases have been found in the transactions of 
German Christian firms, even of Messrs. Krupp ; and 
the rather lame excuse has been made that Herr 
Loewe was then new to the management of his 
business. Herr Loewe, however, says that his offer 
was refused, and that of another German firm 
accepted. But anti-Semitism is more active than 
ever. We hear of a “Christian bazaar” in Berlin 
that announces it only buys from Christians, and 
gives 1 per cent. of its profits to the anti-Semitic 
agitation; of anti-Semitic toys of an offensive kind 
being sold in the streets; and the police have had to 
interfere. Times are hard everywhere: at Mainz 
the unemployed have made violent speeches, and 
been on the verge of riot; and a Socialist inter- 
pellation is promised in the Reichstag as to inter- 
national measures in aid of the unemployed. 

The Hungarian Bishops assembled in conference 
have condemned en bloc the religious policy of the 
new Government. It is said, however, that they are 
acting under the pressure of the inferior clergy and 
the feudal nobility, the latter of whom especially are 
a declining force. A graver matter is the recent 
Nationalist demand (made during the Budget debates 
and backed by Count Apponyi) that the national 
Hungarian militia, the Honveds, shall have its 
separate organisation and national character re- 
stored ; in fact, that there shall be two armies in the 
Dual Monarchy instead of one. Yet Austria can 
searcely reorganise her army just now; but until the 
Hungarian demand is satisfied, every Ministry may 
count on active Nationalist opposition. 

Last week Herr Schenk, of Berne, was elected 
President of the Swiss Confederation,and M. Lachenal, 
of Geneva, to the Federal Council, vice M. Numa 
Droz, now of the permanent civil service. Herr 
Schenk has been President before, and has been in 
the Council since 1864. Both are Radicals; but M. 
Lachenal’s election is non-political, and due partly 
to the claims of Geneva to representation now that 
it is so seriously affected by French Protectionism. 

The Federal Upper House has passed a Bill making 
the manufacture of lucifer matches a Government 
monopoly—not for profit, but to check the terrible 
disease (popularly known in the East End as “ phossy 
jaw”) which affects the workers. The Bill has still 
to pass the Lower House and (as it affects the Con- 
stitution) a popular vote, and its fate is very doubtful. 

On Friday of last week the Italian Ministry form- 
ally challenged a vote of censure in connection with 
recent alleged constitutional irregularities, and was 
refused; but obtained a formal vote of confidence 
by 296 to 82. Since then the irregularities have been 
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formally sanctioned by a Bill. Still, the Ministry is 
not supposed to be stable. On Monday the Premier 
had to announce that the Bill regulating the banks of 
issue would be postponed for three months pending 
further inquiries; and there are grave rumours that 
there have been irregularities in the management of 
these banks. “Our Panamino”—the little Panama 
scandal—as this matter is termed by one journal, may 
have serious consequences for the Ministry. A Par- 
liamentary inquiry into it has been decided on. 
Signor Crispi abstained on Friday week with his 
followers, and many of the Right. Signor Nicotera’s 
party spoke against the Ministry and voted for it 
provisionally. 

The scheme of reform of the Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion has passed the Sobranje by a large majority. 
There will be a general election next month. 

Last week it was announced that a plot had been 
discovered to poison the non-unionist workmen at 
the Carnegie works at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 
Two thousand men are said to have been ill. This 
week some arrests have been made and true bills 
found, and similar attempts are reported from Nova 
Scotia and Arkansas—the victims in both the latter 
cases being convict labourers, whose employment 
under lease to contractors (we do not know if this is 
so in Nova Scotia) is one of the blots on the civilisa- 
tion of some of the American States. The affair 
recalls the proposals to poison wells and distribute 
infected clothing through the post made by irre- 
sponsible persons in the South during the War of 
Secession. 


PROFESSOR OWEN. 


N the calm and peaceful retirement of Sheen 
Lodge, Richmond Park, there has passed away, 
in his 89th year, Professor Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., 
the most celebrated comparative anatomist and 
paleontologist of this century—-a man whose life 
has been almost incessantly occupied in one pursuit, 
the study and description of the recent and fossil 
remains of vertebrate animals, and whose greatest 
public service has been the acquisition, through his 
persistent importunity, of the magnificent building 
in Cromwell Road, in which are now preserved the 
entire series of Natural History collections, formerly 
so inadequately housed in the old British Museum 
in Bloomsbury. : 
Professor Owen has occupied so prominent a 
figure in the world of science, and has been so 
frequently interviewed and written about, especially 
during the past thirty years, that it seems hardly 
possible to say anything with which the reader is 
not already familiar. Few, however, are aware that 
in early youth he served as midshipman on board 
H.M.S. Tribune ; but the close of the American war, 
in 1814, effectually precluded all chances of pro- 
motion in the Navy, and the youthful middy re- 
turned to school on shore, and subsequently studied 
medicine with Mr. Baxendale, in his native town 
of Lancaster, matriculating in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1824. Two years later he obtained 
the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, and acted as dissector at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, under the famous Dr. Aber- 
nethy, who quickly recognised his rising talent. 
He spent some time in attending the Ecole de 
Médecine in Paris, where he listened to the 
lectures of the illustrious Cuvier, whose labours in 
fossil osteology he has so closely followed up. In 
1827 he commenced a private practice as a surgeon 
in Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed, on the recommendation of 
Abernethy, to be Assistant-Curator of the Hunterian 
Collections. From this time he devoted himself to 
the pursuit of comparative anatomy, and set to 
work diligently to prepare a “ Descriptive and Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Specimens of Physiology 
and Comparative Anatomy” in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, which occupies five 


quarto volumes. He also prepared the catalogues 
of Natural History, Osteology, and of Fossil Organic 
Remains, preserved in the same museum. For many 
years Owen acted as honorary prosector to the Zoo- 
logical Society, dissecting the various rare animals 
which from time to time died in its menagerie, and 
communicating the results of his studies at its even- 
ing meetings. 

In 1834 Professor Owen was appointed to the 
Chair of Comparative Anatomy in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and married, in 1835, the daughter of Mr. 
William Clift, Curator of the Hunterian Museum. In 
the same year he was appointed Hunterian Professor 
and Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and in 1836 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Professor Owen also held the 
Lectureship of Anatomy and Physiology in the College 
of Surgeons, and continued to lecture there down to 
the year 1855. 

He published his great work on “Odontography,” 
or comparative studies of the structure of the teeth 
of animals, in 1840-45, in two large quarto volumes. 
His memoir on the “ Pearly Nautilus” appeared 
in 1832, and that on the Belemnite from the Oxford 
clay, printed in the Philosophical Transactions, which 
was honoured by the Royal Society with the award 
of one of the Royal medals in 1846, 

Professor Owen was elected President of the 
British Association in 1857, and presided over Section 
(D) Zoology, at the Jubilee meeting at York, in 1881. 

In 1856 a new interest was given to Owen's career 
in the scientific world through his appointment by the 
Queen to the post of Superintendent of the Depart- 
ments of Natural History in the British Museum—a 
position which he held until his retirement from 
public life at the age of eighty on the 31st December, 
1883. From the date of his accepting office to the year 
1880, Owen’s most earnest desire, outside his regular 
scientific work, was to secure for the Natural History 
collections suitable gallery-space and proper accom- 
modation for the valuable but overcrowded objects 
which the British Museum contained. He speedily 
perceived that in all administrative matters he was 
but a child beside Mr. Panizzi, the Principal Librarian 
and actual head of the whole Museum, and felt 
that his only chance of fair play for the Natural 
History section was in advocating its removal to a new 
site. This one subject—*“ the inadequate accommoda- 
tion at present afforded to the Natural History collec- 
ticns ”’—was the text of Professor Owen’s reports to 
the Trustees, of his lectures, his pamphlets, and his 
various newspaper articles for twenty years. No 
doubt the principal support which he received was 
from the Prince Consort, and in Parliament from 
the late Lord Palmerston and the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone; but his first essay, in May, 
1862, proved a failure, the attempt to bring in a 
Bill to authorise the removal of a part of the 
Trustees’ collections in the British Museum being 
thrown out by a majority of ninety-two votes. In 
1863 a second effort was made, the Government 
asking authority to purchase five acres at South Ken- 
sington for a Natural History Museum, which was 
carried, after a long debate, by a majority of 132 
votes. But it was not until 1871 that the first grant 
of £40,000 was voted for the erection of the building 
which in 1880 was completed and formally handed 
over to the Trustees. 

Professor Owen had the happiness to see this 
great work accomplished, but, although allowed to 
enter his “ Promised Land,” he was not permitted to 
remain, but was retired in 1883, being succeeded by 
Professor (now Sir W. H.) Flower. On his retire- 
ment the Queen conferred upon him the honour of 
Knight Companion of the Bath, but his best 
recognised title will ever be that of plain “ Pro- 
fessor Owen.” 

Much has been said and written by his opponents 
to the disparagement of Owen's work, and indeed it 
cannot be denied that his career as a scientific man 
was marked by many bitter controversies which one 
would rather not recall. Considering the long period 
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—of more than fifty years—over which that work 
extended, it need hardly surprise one to learn that 
many of Owen's conclusions have since been contro- 
verted. But when we reflect that he was a naturalist 
of the pre-Darwinian epoch, and that the very 
methods of modern biological research, as now 
followed, have been introduced since his chief 
work was accomplished, we shall the more readily 
understand that the younger school of naturalists 
have little sympathy with the men of his 
time. A vast amount of his labour was devoted to 
descriptive palzeontology and zoology—chiefly of the 
vertebrata—although, as already mentioned, his 
earlier laurels were won in invertebrate researches. 
His chief works have reference to the extinct Birds 
of New Zealand, but he has also written memoirs on 
the Dodo, the Archwoptery«, the Dasornis, and other 
fossil birds. The extinct Marsupial fauna of Aus- 
tralia and the gigantic Edentata of South America 
have each claimed many years of his life; he has 
also described the singular Triassic Reptilia of South 
Africa, some of which, in their dentition, offer so 
remarkable an approach to warm-blooded mammals. 
Of British fossil reptiles he has written most largely, 
as witness his voluminous contributions in the long 
array of volumes published by the Palzeontographical 
Society, of which he was the perpetual President. 

Newspaper writers, who deal in the marvellous, 
love to attribute to Owen the miraculous power of 
building up entire extinct animals from a tooth or a 
claw ; one even wrote, not long since, “Show him a 
splinter of an egg-shell and lo! the Dinornis.” That 
he once prophesied, from the examination of the 
broken shaft of a bird’s femur found in New 
Zealand, that large ostrich-like birds would be 
discovered in that island before any other evidence 
was forthcoming, is quite true; but all his deter- 
minations were based on most careful and patient 
study and comparison with both recent and fossil 
bones, and he never made a statement without he 
had pretty full evidence in support of it, being far 
too cautious to make guesses. 

By his unwearied powers of work, Owen kept 
up, for nearly forty years, a continuous series of 
papers and monographs, contributed to the Royal, 
Zoological, Geological, Linnzean, and other Societies, 
including the British Association and the Palzeonto- 
graphical Society. 

If it should be asked what led to Owen's popularity, 
it would at first sight be difficult to say ; one would 
hardly describe his most popular attempts at writing 
as amusing or entertaining, although we readily grant 
they are most instructive. As a lecturer he was 
certainly successful, carrying his audience with him 
thoroughly ; yet when he once read a discourse at the 
Royal Institution, on Museums, he wearied out his 
audience, and persisted in exceeding the time-limit by 
three-quarters of an hour! His viva-voce demonstra- 
tions and lectures were, however,always most interest- 
ing, and attracted very large audiences. He made 
such a favourable impression upon the Prince Consort 
that he was frequently requested to lecture upon 
Natural History subjects before the Queen and 
wn Family at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor 

astle. 

Professor Owen cultivated a courtly and polished 
manner; but perhaps his most successful réle was 
that of a conversationalist at the dinner-table, 
when he had an endless series of anecdotes to 
retail, chiefly of the illustrious persons he had met 
and of the places he had visited. His greatest 
pleasure was to relate his two winters’ experiences 
in Egypt, one of which was spent in attendance on 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Although so 
immersed in his scientific work, Owen had the happy 
knack of being able to lay aside his studies and 
enter into the pursuits of others, even those of 
children, with whom he was always a favourite. 
He was a good musician; he delighted to take part 
in a quartette, and could play upon the violin with 
great skill. His friend, Dr. Arthur Farre, and his 
late colleague, Mr. George R. Waterhouse, were 


frequently his fellow-performers at these musical 
reunions, whilst Mrs. Waterhouse presided at the 
pianoforte. 

His strikingly tall figure and antiquated attire— 
always a marked feature at scientific gatherings— 
will not easily be forgotten, and Punch, Vanity 
Fair, and other contemporary papers, have for- 
tunately embalmed them for history. The original 
plaster-model (from which Hamo Thornycroft exe- 
cuted a marble bust for one of Owen's friends) is 
preserved at the east end of the Geological Gallery 
of the Natural History Museum, where it stands 
amidst the evidences of the Professor’s greatest 
paleontological triumphs—the Dinornis, the Mega- 
therium, and the Diprotodon. 

Many circumstances contributed to bring about 
the success which crowned Professor Owen's lifelong 
labours. He graduated in medicine, and in early life 
practised as an ordinary member of his profession. 
This his brother-practitioners never forgot, and on 
all occasions they rallied round him and gave Owen 
their support. 

His pal:eontological work was carried on at a time 
when public interest was first aroused in the study 
of geology by the writings of Lyell and the lectures 
of Buckland and Sedgwick, whilst Mantell, Agassiz, 
Egerton, and Enniskillen were his contemporaries. 
At that time Owen stood almost alone as the exponent. 
of vertebrate paleontology, and in his anatomical re- 
searches in zoology also. Through the medical profes- 
sion he entered the Royal College of Surgeons Museum 
and became Hunterian Professor. By the Queen’s 
favour he was made Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum. 

He was a great student, an earnest worker, a keen 
disputant on scientific matters, but a feeble adminis- 
trator, leaving official matters to be carried through 
entirely by his subordinates, and in all public 
matters trusting to his friends in power, who cer- 
tainly helped him most generously. For many years 
he enjoyed a Civil List pension from the Queen, 
as well as the residence he occupied at Sheen, Rich- 
mond Park. Of honours he had no lack. From 
the Royal Society he received the Royal and Copley 
Medals; from the Geological, the Wollaston Medal ; 
from the Linnzean Society, a special medal. He 
was a Member of the Institute of France; honorary 
member of nearly every scientific society at home 
and abroad; and held honorary degrees from the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 
The late Emperor of the French conferred upon him 
the Legion of Honour; the Emperor of Germany, 
the Order of Merit; the King of Italy, the Order of 
St. Maurice and Lazare ; the late Emperor of Brazil, 
the Order of the Rose. He was also decorated by 
the King of the Belgians. 

Much has been said of the mistakes which Owen 
made; but it may fairly be asserted that so colossal 
a life-work will outlive all detractions, and his name 
will be handed down to posterity with that of our 
greatest scientific men of the Victorian epoch. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS VILLAIN. 


R. BERNARD SHAW has been defending his 
play against the critics with his usual facility 

of ingenious paradox. He has presented in 
Widowers’ Houses a certain view of society, and 
he argues that all objections to his work from an 
artistic standpoint proceed from a state of mind 
which “lacks conviction of sin.” The critics looked 
into the mirror which Mr. Shaw held up to nature, 
and then straightway forgot what manner of men 
they were. They said, “This character is false, and 
that is overdrawn,” and Mr. Shaw rejoins: “ But 
what about the label on your match-box, and the 
shirt you are complacently wearing without a 
thought that it may have been stitched by some 


poor wretch who has to eke out a miserable pittance 
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with the proceeds of vice?” As a variation of the 
most ancient form of tu quoque, “ You're another,” 
this has considerable merit. The “new drama” has 
the advantage of us when it meets the suggestion 
that a portrait is a little too strongly shaded with 
the retort, “It is not by any means as black as real 
life, and in pceint of fact you are a great deal blacker.” 
When a critic says to Mr. Shaw, “I agree with your 
thesis about slum-landlordism, but I do not see why 
a slum-landlord’s daughter should be a wild cat ;” 
and when Mr. Shaw replies, “ Show me your washing 
bill and I will prove to you that you are an uncon- 
scious villain,” this interlude may establish friendly 
relations between the critic and the playwright, but 
they do not advance the discussion of dramatic art. 
The proposition that Mr. Shaw’s sociology can be 
blamed only by people who have black hearts (which 
they suppose to be a healthy red) enriches the 
amenities of journalism without inducing that “ con- 
viction of sin” which apparently leads to the dis- 
covery that Mr. Shaw is the one supreme sage. 

But what is this unconscious villainy which Mr. 
Shaw treats as the root of the mischief? He puts 
into the mouth of his slum-landlord the argument 
that it is a necessity of our social system to wring 
the uttermost farthing out of his wretched tenants, 
and to discharge his agent for spending a few 
shillings on the repair of a rotten staircase. It 
might be said that our social system is capable of 
taking out a summons against Mr. Sartorius, and 
compelling him to make his staircases safe. An 
illustrious nobleman recently awoke to find himself 
famous as the owner of houses which a magistrate 
has ordered to be pulled down because they are 
dangerous to the lives and limbs of Her Majesty’s 
lieges. It may be urged on Lord Salisbury’s 
behalf that he knows nothing about the state 
of much of his property, and is compelled by 
public duties to leave it to be managed by 
his agents. This raises a nice question about the 
delegation and devolution of responsibility, but Mr. 
Shaw will scarcely affirm that Lord Salisbury 
stands on the same plane with Mr. Sartorius. The 
owner of Robbin’s Rents is alive to the expenditure 
of every sixpence. He deliberately prohibits the 
small outlay which is necessary to save his tenants 
from maiming themselves when they go up and 
down stairs. If this is unconscious villainy, then it 
is difficult to perceive where conscious brutality 
begins. The man who beats his wife might as well 
plead that not he but the social system is to 
blame for the unequal distribution of amiability. 
Indeed, Mr. Shaw’s argument is apparently designed 
to cover every manifestation of anti-social instinct, 
and to leave no room for the villain who is 
supposed to be alive to his own enormity. If Mr. 
Sartorius is a type of the “personally amiable 
and respected men who have invested in the 
most lucrative way the savings they have earned 
or inherited,” there seems small chance that the dove 
from Mr. Shaw’s private ark will find a foothold in 
the deluge of iniquity. We are all villains of the 
deepest dye, except Mr. Shaw. He alone sits on the 
summit of Ararat, satisfied that he eats and drinks 
and clothes himself in nothing which has been pro- 
duced under the malign influence of our social system. 
We wallow in the flesh-pots without “conviction of 
sin,” while he seasons his vegetarian dainties with 
the sublime thought that the abominable economics 
of society do not afflict the cooking of his cab- 
bages. 

The question of responsibility in this world does 
not admit of easy generalisation. If we were leading 
a simple pastoral life, it might be possible to make 
every man responsible within a definite moral area; 
but in the complexity of modern society, to say that 
he is blind to his own villainy because he cannot dis- 
entangle good from ill in all the ramifications of his 
daily existence, is not an exercise of didactic phil- 
osophy. No doubt there are degrees of responsibility 
which can be clearly defined. A landlord has no 
right to remain so utterly unacquainted with his 


property that he continues to draw rent from houses 
which are tumbling about the ears of his tenants. 
Here isa direct obligation which cannot be shuffled off 
by the employment of an agent. But a man who 
earns his livelihood, let us say, by the pen is no more 
an unconscious villain because he does not inquire 
into the genesis of his shirts, than he is an abettor of 
class ignorance and prejudice when he happens to 
write musical criticism in a journal which is cele- 
brated for those qualities. Mr. Shaw says that 
“conviction of sin” will open the eyes of the 
Pharisee to the fact that Sartorius is “his own 
photograph,” but will the same process of regenera- 
tion convince the musical critic that he is sinning 
against the light ? Before he accepts an engagement, 
does he appoint himself as a committee of inquiry 
into the domestic economics of his editor, and make 
sure that the manufacturer who supplies the paper 
on which his sparkling articles are printed wears no 
linen which is sold by a sweater? The startling 
heroine of Mr. Shaw’s play tries to wring the neck of 
her maid ; and Mr. Shaw informs us that this is part 
of the unconscious villainy of a mind constantly fed 
by journals which declared that he and other London 
reformers ought to be hanged. This is a pretty 
responsibility for fathers who take home the 
Saturday Review. We are not certain that the 
perusal of the present article will not stimulate 
& savage instinct in the bosom of some middle-class 
family. But we may ask the disciples of an erratic 
man of genius what they suppose is gained for the 
cause of social reform by this extravagance. If 
the organisers of the London Reform Union were 
to proclaim that the upper and middle classes are 
composed of unconscious villains, they would not 
be congratulated on their adroitness. Projects 
which have a much wider scope than this move- 
ment, and contemplate nothing short of the trans- 
formation of the whole framework of society, are 
not commended to reasonable people by the travesties: 
of Mr. Shaw. If Socialism should ever reach the 
stage at which revolutions devour their own children, 
it may have an omincus appetite for its humorists, 
lest they should caricature the millennium. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


HIS year, more than in any previous year, have 
the railway bookstalls and the shops of the 
newsvendors done honour to what the world now 
knows as the “festive season.” Never before has 
there been such an outpouring of the kind of litera- 
ture which is to be found in Christmas numbers, and 
never have so many gaily-coloured prints, more or 
less appropriate to the time, been flaunted in the 
shop windows. Can there be a demand equal to so 
vast a supply? And even if there be, can the,thing 
itself be of profit to anyone save the publisher and 
newsvendor? It seems to be time to raise a protest 
against this outpouring of the stuff that now passes 
current as Christmas literature. How stale it all is, 
to be sure! How mechanical is the fun, how artificial 
the pathos, how strained the sentiment! Perhaps itis a 
signof old fogeydomthatoneentertains these thoughts, 
for certainly it was not always thus. There was a time 
—Plancus was consul—when to many of us Christmas 
literature and Christmas numbers were a source of 
joy. Is it merely because one is growing old that 
they are so no longer? Are there people amongst 
us now who seize the Christmas supplement, with its 
profusion of illustrations, with the eager delight with 
which, thirty or forty years ago, we of the older 
generation welcomed the Christmas publications of 
that far-off epoch ? 

Possibly there are, and this sense of the emptiness 
of things in general, and of Christmas numbers in 
particular, which possesses the soul just now, may be 
nothing more than another proof that age is sealing 
up the fountains of pleasure. Yet there is another 
side to the question, considering which one may 
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venture to say a word on behalf of the Old Fogey 
and his view of the Christmas literature of to-day. 
It is true that between the ’fifties and ’sixties, when 
the century was still in its prime, the present writer 
and a great body of his contemporaries derived an 
enjoyment from the Christmas number which that 
form of literature has no longer the power of 
bestowing. But how different those Christmas 
numbers of two-score years back were from the 
Christmas numbers which are laid before us now! 
How delightful it was in those times to get Punch’s 
Almanack, fresh from the press, and to enjoy the 
humour which Leech and Keene, at all events, could 
always command. Sorry humour, was it? Well, it 
may be so in the opinion of the new generation; but 
on this point, at least, we are prepared to affirm that 
the new generation is wrong, and the old genera- 
tion right. Yet, even if no change had taken place 
in the character of Punch’s Almanack, there would 
be a sufficient distinction between the Christmas 
number of to-day and that of the ‘fifties to justify 
the changed attitude of the older generation towards 
it. It was Dickens, of course, who invented the 
thing. It was Dickens, indeed, who invented Christ- 
mas as it has been known to the people of this 
country for nearly half a century. Weare growing 
out of it, and perhaps it is just as well. The 
affectation of unnatural joviality for one week in 
the year sits badly on a sober race like ours ; nor is 
that affectation of open-handed generosity which 
causes even Scrooge to unbutton his pockets on the 
26th of December a thing altogether to be desired. 
But the new generation, which in its wisdom waxes 
furious against the Christmas frame of mind, ought 
to remember that it only sees a sentiment run to 
seed. Between Dickens and his imitators of to-day 
there is a difference as vast as that which separates 
a genuine Strad. from a Whitechapel fiddle made to 
look like one. Dickens, whose overflowing buoyancy 
of spirit kept him young in heart to the latest 
moment of his life, believed in Christmas, and such 
was his genius that he made his own generation 
believe in it also. But more than a score of years 
have passed since the wand fell from the magician’s 
hand, and there has been no one since to wield it. 
One cannot wonder that the people of to-day should 
revolt against a maudlin sentiment which bears 
upon its face the stamp of unreality. The wonder 
rather is that the form should have survived so long 
after its spirit had fled. 

One must turn to the original Christmas numbers 
of Household Words in order to see how good the 
thing itself was when it had life and soul. Dickens, 
always an innovator, had led the revolt against the 
old-fashioned annuals and keepsakes by giving us in 
their place the crimson-clad, gilt-edged Christmas 
stories, of which the immortal “Carol” was first and 
best. Thackeray had followed suit with other 
stories of the same type, the flavour of which seemed, 
to his own generation at least, to be exquisite and 
precious. Then Household Words was established, 
and Dickens took another stepin advance. The first 
number of that periodical published in Christmas- 
week—it was in the year 1850—bore, as a sub-title, 
Christmas Number, and it was devoted to honest 
Christmas reading of the good old kind. We were 
told how Christmas Day had been spent in lodgings, 
in the bush, and in various other fashions. In 1851— 
that, if you will remember, was the Exhibition year, 
and the apparent dawn of the millennium—there 
was no Christmas number. But in 1852 we had the 
first genuine Christmas Supplement, entitled, A 
Round of Stories by the Christmas Fire. The form 
was old-fashioned, if you like—at least, it seems so 
now—but the stories themselves were excellent, that 
told by ‘‘the poor relation” being specially note- 
worthy. In 1853 we had Another Round of Stories 
by the Christmas Fire; and then, in 1854, The 
Seven Poor Travellers of immortal fame, who have 
made the old hospital at Rochester classic ground. 
In 1855 came The Hollytree Inn. Everybody 
ought to remember the story told by the Boots at 


that establishment; certainly those of us who have 
had the privilege of hearing Dickens read that little 
tale will never forget it. In 1856 the stories were, 
for the first time, woven into something like a plot, 
and the supplement was called The Wreck of the 
“ Golden Mary.” Of this number one may say safely 
that one would gladly exchange, let us say, half the 
three-volume novels published during the present 
year of grace for a repetition of it. “ Alas! that 
*twere possible!” It was in 1857, however, that the 
high-water mark of the Household Words Christmas 
Number was reached. That was the great year 
when English hearts were moved by passions and 
torn by a pity and suspense of which, thank God, 
they have had no experience since. Whilst we at 
home were gathering around the welcome Christmas 
fireside, thousands of our countrymen and country- 
women ina distant land and under an alien sky were 
enduring tortures and dangers the very thought of 
which maddened the hearts of those who loved 
them. It was no time, then, for the ordinary com- 
monplaces of Christmas sentiment. Peace and 
goodwill to men! Why, from every city and 
hamlet in the land the cry for vengeance 
upon the murderers of the women and _ babies 
was being raised, and even the poor amongst us 
forgot their own sufferings in the thought of the 
greater sufferings which were being endured by 
their kin across the sea. Dickens was far too great 
an artist to make the Indian Mutiny, the long-drawn 
horrors of which were daily being brought home to 
us, the theme of his Christmas Supplement; but, 
like his fellow-countrymen—for was he not “ very 
human” ?—he could think of nothing else. And so 
he gave us The Perils of Cerlain English Prisoners, 
and their Treasure in Women, Children, Silver, 
and Jewels; and though the story was cast in 
a bygone time, and in other seas than those 
which wash the Indian strand, he preached through 
it his own sermon on the tragedy, and showed us 
how, in face of death and of dangers infinitely more 
dreadful, English men and women—ay, and little 
children too—could bear themselves with courage 
and composure at the call of duty, and could even— 
poor souls !—taste something of the joy and savour 
of life amidst it all. It was a noble call to the very 
heart of the nation, and those who remember that 
bygone year can bear witness to the good it did, 
and for its sake, if for no other, think with grati- 
tude of those old Christmas Numbers. 

The last of all the Christmas Supplements to 
Household Words was that published in 1858, It 
was called “ A House to Let.” In the following year 
Household Words came to an end; or, rather, was 
transformed into All the Year Round. There is no 
need to speak of “Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” “ No 
Thoroughfare,” “Somebody's Luggage,” and the other 
Christmas stories in the production of which Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins collaborated with such wonderful 
success. But those who welcomed them when they 
were first issued from the press, those who still 
vividly recall the earlier Christmas stories of which 
we have spoken, can hardly be blamed ‘if they turn 
with weariness of spirit from the Christmas litera- 
ture of to-day. 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 


HE fourth volume of Gustave Flaubert’s “ Corres- 

pondance” (Paris: Charpentier) is even more 
melancholy reading than its predecessors. It shows 
us Flaubert disappointed, conscious of failure, angry 
with the youngsters who are passing ahead of him, 
in fine, ’ginning to be aweary of the sun and wishing 
the estate of the world were now undone. He is 
now fifty, and still known as the author of “Madame 
Bovary,” his one successful book, which he wrote 
twenty years ago and is at last quite sick of. Its 
very name annoys him. “La Bovary m’embéte,” he 
writes to his publisher. “The book has become a 
perfect nuisance. Nothing I have done since is 
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ever taken into account.” He is all on fire with 
“Salammbo,” and the public receive it with cold 
respect. “La Tentation de Saint-Antoine” costs him 
years of labour, only to go begging among the book- 
sellers. Barbey d’Aurevilly cruelly asks, “ When will 
Flaubert give up writing?” No wonder Flaubert 
felt that the time was out of joint. His old friends 
drop off. First Gautier dies, then George Sand. 
Gautier died, his friend declares, from sheer boredom. 
No one talked his language any more. He became a 
fossil. And Flaubert declares himself a fossil, too. 
“T continue to write, but the taste for the thing, the 
fever of it, is gone. There are so few people who 
like what I like, who take any notice of the things 
that interest me. Do you know in this great Paris 
of ours a single household where the talk is of 
literature?” (What would poor Flaubert have said 
to M. Verlaine with his “Et 6! surtout ne parlons 
pas littérature!) “ And when it does get incidentally 
mentioned, it is always on some subordinate and 
external side of it, the question of success, morality, 
utility, appropriateness, etc. I seem to be becom- 
ing a fossil, a being unrelated to the surrounding 
creation.” Madame Sand, to whom he writes in 
this melancholy strain, apparently advised him, 
in reply, to try the domestic affections, or at least 
a little wholesome flirtation. He answers, quite 
seriously, “Je n’ai jamais pu emboiter Vénus avec 
Apollon.” A sense of humour was not his strong 
point, at any rate in his correspondence. He retires 
still further into his cave, and growls more loudly 
than ever. “I hold that the crowd, the herd, will 
be always hateful. There is nothing important but 
a little group of minds, always the same, which pass 
round the sacred torch.” And again, ‘The masses 
are always idiots. I have not many convictions, but 
to that one I cling with all my might.” Naturally 
this aristocrat of letters, this mandarin, detests the 
newspapers. The hatred of newspapers, he writes to 
Maupassant, is the beginning of the love of the 
beautiful. ‘ They are, of necessity, hostile to every 
personality slightly above the rest. Originality, 
under whatever form displayed, exasperates them. 
Between these gentry and myself there is a profound 
racial antipathy.” No; he will condescend to take 
interest in no mortal thing except what he 
calls “ sacrosanct literature” and “the cult of 
art.” These things, he observes, give a man pride: 
and of pride, he thinks, one can never have too 
much. He certainly had not too little. Needless to 
say that the war of 1870 was a terrible blow to this 
pride of his. It was less as a patriot that he hated 
the war-fever than as a quiet literary man whose 
habits and theories it disturbed. Amid the clash of 
arms, what was to become of the famous theory of 
art for art’s sake? He began to suspect that, in 
common with the literary mandarins of his genera- 
tion, he had been living in a fool’s paradise. “ Ah! 
men of letters that we are!” he groans, “ humanity 
is far from our ideal! And our immense, our fatal 
error is to imagine it like ourselves, and to want to 
treat it accordingly.” Here he caught a glimpse of 
a truth. Elsewhere, in writing to George Sand of 
Gautier’s death, he has another flash of insight into 
the peculiar danger of the literary temperament : 
“He (Gautier) lacked the most important thing 
in life, for oneself as well as for other people— 
character.” 

Most people will be inclined, perhaps, to say 
that Flaubert lacked character too. But the truth 
is really the other way. Flaubert had a strong will 
and untiring energy; paradoxical as it may sound, it 
was talent he wanted, rather than character. The 
labour he spent upon his books was enormous (he 
says, in one letter, he only allowed himself ten 
hours’ sleep during a whole week, keeping himself 
awake by coffee—like a very different sort of writer, 
Balzac), and, unfortunately, out of all proportion to 
the result. He lived the ascetic life of the student. 
Through thick and thin, he was faithful to his ideals 
—literary perfection, art for art’s sake, the chiselled 
phrase. And his soul dwelt apart. He detested 


the idea of founding a school. “ You talk of my 
school,” he writes to George Sand (to whom he pours 
out his whole heart as to no other of his corre- 
spondents). “But I am always doing my best not 
to have a school! A priori, I reject all schools. The 
people you speak of admire every thing I despise, and 
don’t care a pin for what violently attracts me. I re- 
gard technical details, local colour, the whole historical 
and exact side of things as quite secondary. What 
I seek above all is beauty, in which our friends are 
only moderately interested. I see them insensible 
when I am struck with admiration or horror. Sen- 
tences which seem to them quite ordinary send me 
into ecstasies. Goncourt is quite happy when he has 
overheard some word in the street which he can 
stick into a book, and I am quite satisfied when I 
have written a page without assonances or repeti- 
tions. In short, I try to think clearly in order to 
write well. But it is the good writing that is my 
end, I won’t deny.” This, by the way, is not the 
only passage in the book which is likely to prove 
disagreeable reading for M. Edmond de Goncourt. 
Flaubert calls “ La Fille Elisa” sketchy and anemic, 
and declares “ L’Assommoir” a masterpiece by com- 
parison. Again: “I only like confessions when they 
are out of the common. To give the public ordinary 
details about oneself is a weakness of the burgess- 
mind which I have always resisted.” This reads 
like a condemnation in advance of a good half 
of the ‘Journal des Goncourt.” The letters ad- 
dressed to Guy de Maupassant, which fill the latter 
part of the volume, have just now a pathetic interest. 
In the early struggles and ambitions of Maupassant 
it seems as though Flanbert renewed his own youth. 
He importuned editors on the youngster’s behalf, 
rated him soundly when he was lazy, and his out- 
burst of enthusiastic delight over ‘‘ Boule de Suif” is 
a joy to read. And one of his very last letters is 
written to say a kind word of Jules Lemaitre, then 
an unknown professor at Havre, but “un vrai lettré”’ 
—the highest praise Flaubert could bestow on mortal 
man. Altogether, this correspondence of Flaubert’s, 
sad as it is in its revelation of a disappointed life, is 
a book to be read with profit by all who care for the 
atudy of that curious birth of time, the morbid 
literary temperament. 


AT A HEALTH RESORT. 


T wants yet some hours to nightfall. The sun 
must still be well above the horizon, but there 
is no sign of his presence in the soft grey canopy of 
cloud overhead. The wind is perhaps a trifle keener 
than it should be at a health resort; but, modified 
as itis by the pine foliage around, itisharmless. To 
wander through such ways under such a sky naturally 
provokes a mood of sober imagining. There isa faint 
haze hanging about which lends the charm of mystery 
to the scene. The gaunt range of straight red pine 
trunks grows fainter and fainter till at last the mist 
envelopes them completely, and lets the fancy deem 
that the spectral avenue may be illimitably pro- 
longed. As I saunter along, a grim fancy arises that 
the stooping shrunken forms I meet every dozen 
yards or so are but a few stages removed from the 
bloodless shades who swarmed around Odysseus in 
the nether world. The dark shadow has fallen 
across their path, they have all received their warning 
that at any hour they may be called to pass behind 
the veil. : 

It falls not to the lot of every man to find himself 
standing some grey morning in the ranks of battle, 
listening to the dropping fire of the skirmishers in 
front and the crack of the big guns on the heights, 
and the scream of the shells overhead ; or to go over 
the side of a sinking ship into a tiny boat, a mere 
sport to the angry waves. It is a consolatory common- 
place to declare that, after all, one is almost as safe 
in one place as in another, and to quote statistics as 
to the dangers of a walk from the Bank to the Marble 
Arch compared with a voyage to the Antipodes. 
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The unseen horror often hovers perilously near 
us while we sit calmly planning the demolition 
of our old barns, and the erection of a new range 
with all the latest improvements, and leaves us 
scatheless when the teeth are set and the hands 
clenched for the last struggle. His threatenings are 
more dire to the fancy upon the battle-field or on 
the sullen malignant sea, but then the terror of his 
presence is half blotted out by “the rapture of the 
strife” and the strain to keep him at arm’s length. 
Not thus when the warning of his approach comes in 
the daily round, as we listen to some carefully 
guarded words in the doctor’s consulting-room. 
What a change has come over the familiar streets as 
we traverse them on our way home, and over the 
household gods we have so carefully gathered round 
us. Perhaps our hit is a very palpable one, perhaps 
the aim has been faulty and no term fixed for our 
respite; but in any case these sombre moments of 
agony and suspense will have taught us something 
we shall never forget. 

It does not follow that the worst fate is that of 
the man who learns that his reprieve is a very short 
one. With most of us the quenching of some other 
life-flame means death in life, after which our own 
ultima dies can, at worst, bring kindly extinction. 
Let us take the case of one who fears for a life, the 
next his own. For a season the world which may 
be radiant with the full glory of summer will lie 
black and charred as if fire had passed over it. The 
air will be dark with the wings of the hateful furies 
which have marked him for their prey. He will 
shun with loathing his fellow-men, but after a little 
the innermost self will begin to grope and strain to 
realise what the future will be like when the final 
blow shall at last have fallen. These are the moments 
when great resolves are born, sometimes brought to 
maturity by spirits of finest proof, but more often 
giving way, as the tooth of pain loses its sharpness, 
before some scheme for the construction of a new 
house of life and a fresh banquet of the senses, sober 
indeed, but not necessarily unpleasant, in the time 
to come. 

In these dark hours it is likely that another 
question will come up for solution :—Whether it is 
wiser to go through life self-contained, or to seek to 
multiply and make more intense the joys of life by 
thrusting out tentacles towards, and forming ties 
with, other beings, each of whom is to become, as it 
were, another self. The potentialities of pleasure 
will indeed increase ; but it may be debated whether 
this gain is not more than counterbalanced by the 
increased liability to pain. The life we bind up with 
our own may prove unsympathetic, or it may be so 
closely and beautifully interwoven with our own 
that we are never free from the haunting dread of 
the awful wrench, should it be torn away. We set 
up extra targets for death to aim at. 

The man who offers only his own head to the 
assaults of fate reaps perhaps his share of the 
objective pleasures, but by the very nature of his 
scheme of life he suffers the loss and deterioration 
which inevitably overtakes those who elect to descend 
towards the level of the oyster. Sympathy, after 
all, is a precious offering, and we give it very 
sparingly to such as these. It is their portion to 
behold this and that stricken spirit reviving under 
the care of some good Samaritan, while they them- 
selves are passed by unnoticed. Let them discipline 
themselves as they may, they will be something 
more than human if they can live a day without a 
pang in a world which metes out to them the same 
Olympian indifference of which they have made a 
rule for themselves. 

Are they then altogether in the wrong? Per- 
haps; but now and then one is tempted to agree 
with them. There is now passing me a fair-haired 
girl, beautiful as the day, with a look upon her face 
which tells of a sweet nature within. Surely the 
mother, upon whose arm she now leans, when she 
first learnt the terrible truth, may well have doubted 
whether the joy gathered from the brief possession 


of this jewel could be worth the price of her present 
woe. If her sorrow could only obliterate altogether 
the memory of those days of health and joyousness, 
which now shine as one long dream of happiness, its 
sting would lose half its venom, but, in lieu of this 
kindly service, the present sorrow only aggravates 
her grief, by contrasting its own gloomy ravin with 
the brightness of this bygone time. 

As I mark the groups of invalids and their 
attendant friends wearing out their melancholy hour 
of exercise, I am more than ever fortified in the 
opinion I ventured to express in the beginning of 
this meditation that the worst strokes of fate are 
not those which fall upon our heads direct. The 
faces of those who walk beside the Bath-chairs or 
support the failing steps of some hectic charge bear 
traces of suffering far keener than any sitting on the 
brows of the subjects themselves. Perhaps this 
growth of altruism is one of the most notable 
products of civilisation. The savage leaves his 
nearest and dearest to die at the first assault of 
accident or disease, without a tear or a regret. 
The swing of the pendulum with him is very short, 
and he lives very near the golden mean, taking 
little delight in the possession of wife or child, and 
grieving scarcely at all at their loss; neither does 
he feel anything more marked than a sort of stupid 
indifference, mistaken for courage by certain senti- 
mental moralists, when the final call comes to sum- 
mon him to the uncouth hereafter which he has 
fashioned for himself. 

But the tone of my reverie is growing a little 
over-sombre, even for my surroundings, and I am 
warned emphatically that I had better bring it to 
a close; for the mist which, ten minutes ago, was 
such a telling feature in the landscape now begins 
to precipitate itself in fine rain on my coat. A blast 
more than usually inclement sweeps through the 
pine trees, the Bath-chairs hasten homeward, and 
I reflect that I had better also be on the move, if I 
do not aspire to occupy one of them myself next 
season. 


THE DRAMA. 


(An OPEN LETTER.) 


Y Dear H. W. M.,—Want of space in the 
i last number of this review, not discourtesy to 
yourself, is the cause of the postponement until now 
of my attempt to offer some sort of reply to 
your strictures in a previous number on my criti- 
cism of the Lyceum Lear. It is not, I trust, too 
late in the day to reply to them, for they touch 
upon general principles of criticism, and criticism 
is never out of date: it will last (at least) until 
the crack of doom. You remember what Renan 
says, that the last human utterance upon earth will 
be a piece of criticism? Two men—the last surviving 
two—will be walking upon the heated surface of the 
globe, contemplating the setting sun. One will say 
to the other, “ Ah! que c'est beau!’’—and the vibra- 
tion thus set up will break the thin terrestrial crust, 
and the pair will be engulfed in the molten depths 
within. Moreover, it is incumbent on me to pay 
respectful attention to you because I believe—and I 
am honestly glad to believe—that in your enthusiasm 
for Lear and Mr. Irving you have the majority of 
playgoers on your side. I do not wonder that you 
are vexed with me for not sharing this enthusiasm. 
I am vexed with myself. But that, I submit, is no 
reason why you should give up your faith in impres- 
sionist criticism. 

“ Give up” ?—Ah! there’s the rub! I view with 
deep concern your recently developed tendency 
to “give up” things. You are becoming a virtuoso 
in the art of “giving up.” You give up, it 
seems to me, with an almost wanton alacrity, for 
the sake of giving up—as Topsy ’fessed for the sake 
of ’fessing. I picture you passing one more clause of 
your self-denying ordinance as you arise in the 
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morning, looking out of window and asking yourself, 
“What can I give up to-day?” Run your eye 
over this inventory of things you have given up 
within the past few weeks, and (unless you mean to 
become a gymnosophist) pause before it is too late. 
You have given up— 


1. The Liberal party. 
2. The Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
3. Mr. A. W. Pinero, a “ half-baked” man. 
4. Mr. H. A. Jones, ditto. 
5. Mr. William Archer, a Pope. 
6. Impressionist criticism. 
And—pardon the anticlimax— 
7. Your present correspondent. 


Your desertion of Nos. 1 to 5 of this catalogue is 
no concern of mine: what I have to put before you 
is your heartless behaviour to Nos. 6 and 7. You 
say that the critic of the drama is not “to tumble 
on to paper the mere siftings of his crudest sense- 
impressions—say, the feeling that his stall was not 
quite comfortable, or that a fly had settled on the 
leading tragedian’s nose.” Agreed, of course; but 
do the impressions of open-air scenery, and of physical 
pain at the sight of the dead Cordelia, which I take 
away from Lear fall into this category of crude and 
impertinent sensations? The open-air scenery of Lear 
is not a mere happy accident of the Lyceum stage- 
carpentry; it is an integral part of Shakespeare’s 
play—the storm-swept heath, the white cliffs of 
Dover, are there to play their own part in the 
drama. And as to my pang of agony at the death 
of Cordelia, the whole eighteenth century shared it 
(as you have appealed to historic tradition, to tradi- 
tion you shall go), and, particularly, Dr. Johnson 
(whom it would be ribald to call an “impressionist” 
critic) shared it. 

My impressions of Lear at the Lyceum, you go on 
to say, are “irrelevant, slight, uncorrected by learn- 
ing, sympathy, emotion.” That is precisely my point! 
It was the very fact that the Lyceum performance 
failed to excite my sympathy or any sort of deep 
emotion, and afforded me naught but irrelevant and 
slight impressions, which I put forward at the time 
as in some sort a criticism on the production. You 
know the familiar anecdote of the poet who was 
interrupted in the reading of his verses by the critic’s 
snores. “ You are not criticising me, you are going 
to sleep,” he complained. “ That is itself a criticism,” 
was the reply. According to your view it was not— 
it merely showed that the critic was sleepy. You 
say I “do not feel Shakespeare.” But, believe me, 
the “terror and pity” of Macbeth, of Hamlet, of 

Othelio “have me in their grip” — ay, even when 
Mr. Irving plays them. I waited in vain for these 
emotions from Lear. I inferred—not illogically, I 
submit, nor immodestly—that there was something 
lacking on the stage. 

But, you argue, I ought to have felt these emo- 
tions, because others have felt them—you yourself, 
for instance, not to mention “ the English and German 
races and most cultivated Frenchmen.” I ought to 
have gone to the play—as you, it seems, went—full of 
awe for its “ historic sanctity” and the feeling that 
I was “ treading on holy ground.” These be “ prave 
orts.” I suppose this plan of consecrating our play- 
houses is a counterpart to your famous scheme of 
secularising our cathedrals? This is to outdo the 
gentleman in The Pillars of Society who “waves 
aloft the banner of the Ideal”; you make the 
banner a Holy Coat. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that a mood of quasi-religious ecstasy is not 
the most conducive to sane criticism, to the work of 
“seeing the thing as it really is.’ One may respect 
the tradition of the great men of old and our fathers 
that begat us, “the English and German races and 
most cultivated Frenchmen,” without being its dupe. 
And this brings me to your reproach that my impres- 

sions are“ uncorrected by learning.” The privation was 
not so involuntary as you suppose. There is nothing 
so cheaply acquired as Shakespearian lore: a morn- 


youth’s reading,” and the trick is done. But, for - 
me, in the playhouse, it is “ not evidence.” I decline 
to accept “ what the soldier said,” or what Gervinus 
and Ignatius Donelly and the English and German 
races and most cultivated Frenchmen. And so when 
Lear, or any other classic, is a-playing, I try (of 
course the attempt is never quite successful) to put 
away from my mind all “learning ’’—that is, all 
knowledge of the effect produced by the classic on 
other people, dead or alive, and to see, with my own 
eyes, what it really is for me, hic et mune, as an act- 
ing play. I adopt an attitude, you see, of uncompro- 
mising nescience, the attitude of Sancho Panza (not 
one of your heroes, I fear, since you dislike ‘“ comic 
countrymen”); De mis viiias vengo, no sé nada—I 
come from my vineyard, I know nothing. In 
fact, I turn myself for the nonce, and of set 
purpose, into the “man in the street’’—the very 
man, oddly enough, to whose judgment you now 
appeal against mine. But I suspect that, before this 
letter is in type, you will already have “given up” 
the man in the street. He will be your No. 8. 
And now just one word as to our friend Mr. 
Archer. It is no business of mine, as I said, to 
champion his opinions; that would be an imper- 
tinence. Fortunately there is no need. For the 
opinions which you have attributed to him and 
made the object of your attack are not his, unless 
it is to be assumed that he means the exact opposite 
of what he says—a rather large assumption to make, 
is it not, even in the case of an opponent? You 
state that Mr. Archer complained of Mr. Irving’s 
“senility” in Lear. He did not; he praised it. 
Here are his words: “ The improvement (i.e., in Mr. 
Irving’s distinctness of utterance) is not bought at 
the price of any undue rejuvenation of the character. 
It was stated somewhere or other that Mr. Irving, 
repenting him of the extreme senility he assumed on 
the first night, had now made Lear a man of sixty 
or thereabouts. This would have been the height of 
absurdity. Since Lear states his own age at four- 
score and upwards, why should the actor dock him 
of two decades? Why convert the tragedy of eld 
into the tragedy of elderliness? Mr. Irving does 
nothing of the kind.” You state that Mr. Archer 
complained of Mr. Irving’s “restlessness.” He did 
not: it was Mr. Irving’s rest/ulness he complained 
of, the actor’s “purposeless” and “inordinate” 
“pauses.” This, your plan of controverting not 
what a man says, but your own unfounded im- 
pressions of what he says, strikes me as the one 
sort of “impressionist” criticism which you might, 
with advantage, “ give up.” Add it to your list of 
renunciations, by all means. Make it No. 9. 

A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir would seem as if the increased attention and 
space accorded to literature by the press were 
having an effect contrary to that intended. The 
editor of the Publishers’ Circular reminds us that 
not long ago an enthusiastic review in a prominent 
journal was often sufficient to carry off an entire 
edition of a book; whereas now, half-a-dozen 
eulogies in the most influential papers frequently 
fail to make a book “go.” The reason of this may 
be just as far to seek as the reason of the frequent 
successes of books which are ignored or reviewed 
slightingly. Nevertheless, we suggest that the 
ample, and as a rule laudatory, notices given in the 
newspapers to a large percentage of all books 
published has destroyed the effect of newspaper 
criticism. The reader ceases to care for journalistic 
opinion in literature and reads at random or on the 
advice of friends; and there is no lack of cynics to 
slap him on the shoulder and say, “ My dear sir, you 
are quite right. An impartial review is rarely to be 
met with now. Laudatory reviews are invariably 
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by his enemies ; and all reviewers are the enemies of 
authors whom they don’t know, or whom their editor 
doesn’t know. Why, my dear sir, you have no idea 
of the things that are done! A fellow writes a book, 
and sends it toa publisher. The publisher sends it 
to his reader, who doesn’t like it, and it comes back 
to the author. He promptly sends it to another 
publisher, whose reader does like it, and it’s pub- 
lished. Then the first reader, who is also a reviewer, 
slates the book in some prominent organ; and the 
second reader, a reviewer, too, praises it in another 
prominent organ—the book he read and recommended 
and has an interest in the success of! Readers are 
trainers ; reviewers are tipsters, and it’s your pocket 
they’re after, John Bull!” Happily, the cynic is 
always wrong; but his evil imagination sometimes 
hits on what might happen, and the utterance of 
his malicious inventions may help to prevent their 
realisation, for there can be no doubt that his 
fabulous bean-stalk does spring in this case from a 
little seed of truth. It is well occasionally to repeat 
to ourselves the worst that is said of us. 


Mr. WILLIAM Morris's new romance is to be 
entitled “The Well at the World’s End.” It is to be 
printed in the “ Chaucer” type, large quarto, double 
columns, and will contain four woodcuts from de- 
signs by C. FAIRFAX MURRAY. To those who have the 
literary sense, the strength, sweetness, and simplicity 
of Mr. Morris's prose fiction are as bewitching as 
the same qualities in his poetry. Differing in many 
things, Scorr and Morris have this in common: in 
their maturity, after having produced the most 
voluminous poetry of their times, they began to 
write prose with the freshness and fertility of 
adolescence. 


UNDER the title “ Things New and Old; or, Stories 
from English History,” Messrs. CassELL & Co. will 
publish a series of new Historical Readers designed 
to meet the most recent requirements of the New 
Code. Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P., has been 
at work upon these books for some time past. 


ONE of the handsomest books of the season is 
Mr. Pxitie GILBERT HAMERTON’s “Man in Art” 
(MACMILLAN), a collection of illustrated studies in 
religious and historical portrait and genre painting. 
There are forty-six plates in line-engraving, mezzo- 
tint, photogravure, hyalography, etching, and wood- 
engraving, and the book is divided into six parts, 
entitled respectively Culture, Beauty, Religious Art, 
History and Revivals, Portrait, Life Observed. Mr. 
HAMERTON defends the publication of éditions de 
luxe from the attack of some critics who, he declares, 
regard such publications as being almost offensive. 
His book is a better defence than that contained in 
his preface, good as it is. 


Now that the study of folk-lore has becomeso popu- 
lar, an edition of PLUTARCH's “Romane Questions” 
(DAVID NUTT) may be said to supply a desideratum, 
as it is generally regarded as the earliest formal 
treatise on the subject. The problems which 
PLUTARCH proposes for solution are mainly such as 
the modern science of folk-lore undertakes to solve ; 
and though PLUTARCH was not the first to propound 
them, he was the first to make a collection of them. 
It was this collection which PHiItEmow HoLLAND 
translated in 1603, under the title of “ Romane 
Questions,” and which has now been edited by Mr. 
F. B. JEvons and published by Mr. Davip Nutt 
in his “ Bibliothéque de Carabas.” 


WIrH Christmas week commences a flood of books 
of reference, and several of these now lie before 
us. The past twelve months have probably never 


been surpassed in the number of changes and altera- 
tions which have taken place in matters connected 
with the titled classes. These alterations are in a 
large measure due to the change in the line of 
succession to the throne, to the heavy mortality 
at the end of last year and the commencement of 
1892, to the bestowal of a royal dukedom and upwards 
of 240 other honours, to a change of ministry, and to 
a County Council election. All these changes are 
faithfully recorded in “ Debrett” (DEAN & Son), 
that wonderful ‘‘depository of information,”’ 
which Lorp CAIRNS never opened “without 
amazement or admiration,’ and which is now 
a hundred and eighty years old. Mr. EDWARD 
WaALrorp's Windsor Peerage” (Cuatro & WIN- 
pus) has reached its fourth issue. It is the 
most compact and handy book of this kind with 
which we are acquainted. The scope of “ Hazell’s 
Annual” for 1893 is wider than that of any previous 


year. Twenty-five biographies have been added, and . 


over fifty new articles on general subjects, including 
Medicine, Building Societies, the Labour Movement, 
State Pensions, and the World’s Fair at Chicago. It 
is certainly a marvellous collection of information 
concerning the men of the time and contemporary 


events and movements. 


THE newest development of fiction in Holland 
presents some notable phenomena. ZOLA, VERLAINE, 
andthe DEGoncouRTs haveall of them fait école there: 
and the result is, sometimes, a most curious blend of 
the three, with a few other influences thrown in. 
Névrose is the last thing the ordinary person would 
expect of a Hollander ; yet marsh-lands and depress- 
ing surroundings have a knack of developing it in 
the finer-grained natures, while the coarser usually 
run to action. “ Multatuli,” who was born in 1820— 
and therefore not exactly fin-de-siécle—was highly 
neurotic, and the same was the case (only the word 
was unknown in his time) with BILDERDIJK. 


Louis CoupERvs is best known in England by 
“Eline Vere” and “Footsteps of Fate,” as 
*“ Noodlot” was called by Messrs. HEINEMANN’S 
translator. The latter is the more recent work of 
the two, and appeared in De Gids for October and 
November, 1890. There is certainly something 
Zolaesque in the minute detail of the scene where 
Frank pounds the floor with the head of his most 
intimate friend. But CouPERvs’s real line is a sort 
of impressionist-idealism. His latest work of any 
extent—‘ Extase: Een Boek van Geluk” (“ A Book of 
Happiness”)—appeared last January, and is as yet 
untranslated. Its motif is the idea that the highest 
love is rooted in mystery, and cannot stand the test 
of familiar intercourse. The hero and heroine, after 
coming toan understanding, part for ever in order to 
keep their love unimpaired. 


OnE of the most perfect little stories we have 
read for some time—perfect usque ad unguem as a 
work of art and a revelation of human nature—is 
“A Little Norsk,” by HAMLIN GARLAND (FISHER 
Unwin). It is a story of life in Dakota. Two 
chums, pioneers of the prairie, living through 
the terrible winter of these regions (which is 
wonderfully described), find a Norwegian neigh- 


-bour frozen to death, and no one alive in his 


log cabin but a little girl of five. How these 
rough young men bring up this child, and what 
happens when, years later, they send her East to 
school, and she returns to them a comely maiden, 
makes the matter of the tale. This is told with so 


-much naturalistic truth, and with such refinement, 


charm, and pathos, that it is altogether a most 
remarkable work. 


Tue revised edition of Mr. Dicsy Picort’s 
“London Birds and London Insects” (PoRTER) is 
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welcome. Besides the two favourite papers which 
give their names to the volume, there are several 
others reprinted from the Contemporary Review— 
pages, says Mr. Picort, ‘‘as unscientific as the rest.” 
It is a delightful book for any lover of Nature. | 


Mr. BESANT welcomes MR. HEINEMANN’S proposal 
for a publishers’ union. Nothing, he thinks, could 
be better calculated to promote what he and his 
friends have all along pleaded for—“ publishing on fair 
and well-recognised principles.” When that union is 
formed, and its views formulated, it will remain for 
the Authors’ Society either to act with that union 
frankly and fairly, or, if it cannot, to do without it, 
and publish by machinery of its own. Who are the 
members of the Authors’ Society? Probably the pub- 
lishers could get on well enough without them. Mr. 
BESANT seems to us to raise too great an outcry ; you 
can always tell by their loud halloo when some people 
have just entered a wood. In the event of an 
authors’ union and a publishers’ union coming to 
loggerheads, it seems to us that the non-unionist 
authors—in which class will always be included all 
writers of true originality and all who regard litera- 
ture as something more than a profession—would be 
likely to reap a harvest for some little time. But 
why should not the Authors’ Society at once resort 
to “machinery of its own”? “He either fears his 
fate too much,” ete. 


THE Scottish Universities Commissioners have 
issued Ordinances which revolutionise the principle 
on which those Professorial institutions have 
hitherto been conducted. In time past each pro- 
fessor lectured to as many students as he could get, 
each paying a uniform fee, which went directly into 
the professor's pocket. The result has been that 
while some men taught classics, or chemistry, or 
anatomy with incomes of two thousand a year, more 
or less, other members of the same teaching body— 
less popular, or whose classes were not compulsory 
for a profession—starved on two or three hundred. 
The Commissioners have for some time been urged 
to substitute for this system that of a common Fee 
Fund, or University Chest, into which all payments 
shall go, and out of which just distribution shall 
be made. The difficulty was to make the transition 
from the one system to the other so as not to 
cause a shock. The Commission has been helped to 
do this by the Parliamentary grant this year of an 
annual £30,000, of which Glasgow is to get £8,700, 
Aberdeen £6,000, St. Andrews £4,500, and Edinburgh 
£10,800, a similar division having been made of the 
previous £42,000 a year granted in 1889. But they 
have also fixed the “ normal salary ” and “ minimum 
salary” of the professors in the future, cutting off 
too scandalous extremes, and not only saving most 
existing interests, but providing retiring pensions— 
a new thing in Scottish Academical life. The experi- 
ment is specially interesting in view of present dis- 
cussions as to a London University. 


M. GeorGE LAFAYE, who was the delegate repre- 
senting the University of France at the recent Ter- 
centenary of Trinity College, Dublin, has recently con- 
tributed some of his impressions of that institution 
to one of the French reviews. They are interesting 
views, coming from the standpoint of a keen French 
observer. M. LAFAYE has well perceived the causes of 
the peculiar sentiment with which Trinity College is 
still regarded by the Catholic population of Ireland. 
Trinity, he points out, was from its foundation 
one of the agents of that propaganda which ELiza- 
BETH was spreading in other parts of the country 
with fire and sword, and consequently it was to 
Catholics an object of dread. Later on, in Penal 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
ndion, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
ich are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


times, “it continued to exist, holding the Catholics 
aloof, combatting their influence, and sullenly with- 
stood by them in return.” The “ Wild Geese” had 
to seek their education elsewhere. “There was,” 
says M. LAFAYE, with a touch of natural pride, “a 
city where a college had been opened for the Irish 
youth whom Trinity repulsed ; that city was Paris.” 
This college prospered until the Revolution, when 
it was suppressed; and M. LAFrAyE points out the 
significant fact that in 1763 the number of its 
students was 165, while at the same date Trinity 
College in Dublin could claim only 74. We may add 
that the Irish College in Paris, which was revived 
under NAPOLEON L., is still in existence. 


OF course, politically also, Trinity College was a 
stronghold of the ascendancy “installée comme une 
machine de guerre au milieu d'une population 
ennemie.” By degrees it was forced to lay aside its 
jealous character, and it is now practically a liberal 
university. But these memories somehow cling 
around it still, to its disadvantage, and M. LAFAYE 
sometimes fears for its future under Home Rule. 
Only he has a strong hope from what he saw, 
in Ireland that under Home Rule all parties will 
patriotically unite. “Here, as elsewhere,” he 
says —and this is a particularly interesting ob- 
servation—*“it depends on the young men whether 
or not the great crisis now foreseen can be tided 
over. A young Irishman, son of a Unionist, and 
educated at Trinity, declared to me that he was 
himself opposed to the Nationalist party, ‘and yet,’ 
he added, ‘it is quite possible that I may find myself 
a Nationalist in twenty years.’ ‘So, then, I said 
to him, ‘you are an opportunist?’ ‘ Exactly,’ was 
the reply, ‘merely an opportunist.’” There could 
not be a better description of the state of mind 
of most intelligent Unionists in Ireland to-day, and 
that is one of the best grounds of hope for the future 
of the country under Home Rule. 


COMMANDER DunpbDAs, R.W., who has this year 
been exploring the River Juba, gave an account of 
his ascent a few days ago to the Royal Geographical 
Society. The description was the more interesting 
because this river has not been properly explored 
since the time of VAN DER DECKEN, who in 1865 
formed one of the party that ascended in the ship 
Guelph. In the present instance a stern-wheel 
steamer named the Kenia was employed, and the 
party commenced their voyage of exploration on the 
25th April of this year, at which time they crossed 
the bar of the river, an undertaking by no means 
easy, since the rollers were large and the sharks and 
crocodiles numerous. Especially in its lower reaches 
the river was found to be very winding, and on one 
occasion a stream observed from the boat was on 
closer inspection found to have been passed three 
hours previously. On the whole, the party was 
received very amicably by the natives at various 
points, although the hostile attitude of the Somalis 
detained the expedition somewhat at the beginning. 


AMoNG the deaths announced since our last issue, 
besides that of Sir RicHaARD OWEN, who is dealt with 
fully elsewhere, are those of the EARL OF PORTARLING- 
TON ; MR. J. MACKONOCHIE, a County Court Judge, and 
brother of the more famous High Church clergyman ; 
Dr. W. H. WALSHE, who had achieved eminence in 
medicine not only as a physician, but as a teacher 
and author; Mr. ALFRED FRYER, who was dis- 
tinguished as a statistician, an astronomer and an 
inventor—in particular of the “ destructor” of town 
refuse; Mr. JESSE R. FoRMAN, editor of the 
Nottingham Guardian ; Mr. S. D. DARBISHIRE, of 
Oxford, a former stroke of the University Eight ; 
and Mr. H. M. Gepp, Lecturer on English at the 
University of Upsala, in Sweden, a traveller in and 
writer on Norway. 
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CANADA’S DESTINY. 


QueBeEc, December 5th, 1892. 


(sla has begun to talk seriously about her 
future. Mr. G. R. Parkin has appeared in 
Western Ontario, bearing his message of Imperial 
Federation. In Ontario also political union with the 
United States has been discussed, though with but 
poor results so far as attendance and enthusiasm are 
eoncerned. In Montreal the French Canadians have 
had their turn, and six thousand of them assembled 
at Sohmer Park to hear the arguments presented by 
four orators selected from both of the political parties. 
At the close of the speeches a vote was taken, and 
very nearly three thousand persons deposited their 
ballots in the box. Care was taken to see that no 
one voted twice. The present Colonial system, 
Imperial Federation, Independence of Canada, and 
Annexation to the United States, were discussed by 
the different speakers with great frankness. The 
audience listened attentively, and the applause 
was frequent. Imperial Federation was upheld 
by a college professor, whose arguments, how- 


.ever well put—and they certainly were pre- 


sented with force — failed to produce much im- 
pression on the people. Out of the vast throng, 
only twenty-seven voted for the scheme. If 
that verdict means anything, it means that French 
Canada will oppose with all her might the Federation 
movement, should it come in tangible shape before 
her. The French Canadians have never really taken 


to the idea. None of their public men of any rank | 


have associated themselves with the Federationists, 
and their press has only referred to the scheme to 
condemn it. The gentleman who pleaded for a con- 
tinuance for all time of the present Colonial system, 
fared badly also when the votes were counted. But 
364 ballots maintained the status quo. The orator 
who espoused the cause of political union with the 
United States is an Ontario Queen’s Counsel who, 
not long ago, was dismissed from a small office 
which he held under the Mowat Government for 
advocating annexation. He is an eloquent and fiery 
speaker, and his remarks had a disquieting effect on 
the crowd. Several times he was hissed, and a 
careless observer would have said that less than a 
hundred votes would be polled for a cause the 
earnest advocacy of which produced such little 
sympathy among the people: but when the slips of 
paper were counted no fewer than 992 were found to 
support the annexation idea. This vote may or may 
not mean much. The ballot was, of course, secret, 
and it was cast by French-Canadians. French- 
Canadians, we have been told, time and again, would 
never consent to live under a form of government 
which would deprive them of their cherished laws, 
language, and institutions. The fate of Louisiana 
has been perpetually paraded before their eyes; 
while their clergy have never failed to impress upon 
their minds the danger which would threaten their 
Church and religion from absorption by the United 
States of their beloved country. A third of the 
voting power of a mass meeting, however, composed 
of compatriots belonging to both political camps, 
was given voluntarily in support of a movement 
which no public man to-day of any standing in the 
Dominion would openly advocate. The largest vote 
went for Independence. The speech of the evening 
favouring that idea had been carefully prepared, 
and it fell from the lips of one of the most eloquent of 
speakers—a young orator of the Papineau type, and 
the law partner of ex-Premier Mercier, He soon had 
the audience with him, and he kept their interest 
undivided the whole time that he was speaking. 
“Tf I aspire,” said he, “ to the complete independence 
of my country, if I demand complete liberty for the 
people to which I belong, it is not for the satisfaction 
of a vain sentiment, nor for the gratification of an 
ideal dream, but because I see also in independence the 
safeguard of our dearest interests. I may be told that 
I am wanting in loyalty towards the British flag and 


the Crown of England. Tothat I may answer that it 
is not necessary to cherish words, but ideas. I love 
England and her institutions. It is a noble country, 
whose history is full of noble deeds, but my loyalty 
consists in being, above all, a Canadian. The 
interests of my own country are dearer to me than 
those of other countries. The vast territories that 
go to make up our country became the property of 
two masters by the accident of discovery, or the 
rights of cession, but the Canadian nation, from the 
first French Governor down to Lord Stanley of 
Preston, has only known one status, that of a 
colony.” In this strain he developed his argument, 
and ringing cheers greeted his periods. Sixteen 
hundred and fourteen voters cast their ballots for 
Independence. The speaker thought that the time 
was ripe for his movement, and said that delay was 
only the pretext and argument of the opportunist, 

The oratory and the voting may come to nothing. 
It is significant, however, that a good many people 
in Canada, both French and English, feel that the 
enormous territory embraced by the Dominion 
cannot long remain in its present state. 


THE FORGE IN THE VALLEY. 


E lay where he could see her working at the 
forge. As she worked she sang :— 


“When God was making the world, 

(Swift is the wind and white is the fire.) 
The feet of His people danced the stars ; 
There was laughter and swinging bells, 
And clanging iron and breaking breath, 
The hammers of heaven making the hills, 
The vales, on the anvil of God. 

(Wild is the fire and low is the wind.)” 


His eyes were shining, and his face had a pale 
ruddiness from the reflected light, though he lay in 
the shadow where he could watch her, while she 
could not see him. Now her hand was upon the 
bellows, and the low, white fire seethed hungrily up 
and set its teeth upon the iron she held; now it 
turned the iron about upon the anvil, and the sparks 
showered about her very softly and strangely. There 
was a cheerful gravity in her motions, a high, fine 
look in her face. 

They two lived alone in the solitudes of Mega- 
long Valley. 

It was night now, and the pleasant gloom of the 
valley was not broken by any sound save the hum 
of the stream near by, and the song, and the ringing 
anvil. But into the workshop came the moist, 
fragrant smell of the acacia and the sandal, and a 
long brown lizard stretched its neck sleepily across 
the threshold of the door opening into the valley. 

The song went on: 


When God had finished the world, 
(Bright was the fire and sweet was the wind.) 
Up from the valleys came song, 
To answer the morning stars, 
And the hand of man on the anvil rang, 
His breath was big in his breast, his life 
Beat strong on the walls of the world. 
(Glad is the wind and tall is the fire.) 


He put his hands to his eyes, and took them away 
again, as if to make sure that the scene was not a 
dream. Wonder grew upon his thin, bearded face ; 
he ran his fingers through his thick air in a dazed 
way. Then he lay and looked, and 
flush crept over his cheek, and stayed there. 

There was a great gap in his memory. 

The evening wore on. Once or twice the woman 
turned towards the room where the man lay, and 
listened—she could not see his face from where she 
stood. At such times he lay still, though his heart 
beat quickly, like that of an expectant child. His 
lips opened to speak, but still they remained silent. 
As yet he was like a returned traveller who does not 
quickly recognise old familiar things, and who is 
struggling with vague suggestions of forgotten 
events. As time went on, the woman turned towards 
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the doorway oftener, and shifted her position so 
that she faced it, and the sparks, flying up, lighted 
her face with a wonderful irregular brightness. 

* Samantha,” he said at last, and his voice sounded 
so strange to him that the word quivered timidly 
towards her. 

She paused upon a stroke, and some new note in 
his voice sent so sudden a thrill to her heart 


that she caught her breath with a painful kind 


of joy. The hammer dropped upon the anvil, 
and, in a moment, she stood in the doorway of his 
room. 

“ Francis, Francis,” she said in a low whisper. 

He started up from his couch of skins. “Sa- 
mantha, my wife,” he cried, in a strong, proud 
voice. 

She dropped beside him and caught his head, like 
a mother, to her shoulder, and set her warm lips on 
his forehead and hair with a kind of hunger; and 


then he drew her face down and kissed her on- 


the lips. Tears hung at her eyes, and presently 
dropped on her cheeks, a sob shook her, and then 
she was still, her hands clasping his shoulders. 

“ Have I been ill?” he said. 

“You have been very ill, Francis.” 

“Has it been long ?” 

Her fingers passed tenderly through his grizzled 
hair. “Too long, too long, my husband,” she re- 
plied. 

“Ts it summer now?” 

“Yes, Francis, it is summer.” 

“Was it in the spring, Samantha ?—Yes, I think 
it was in the spring,” he added, musing. 

“It was in a spring.” 

“There was still snow on the mountain-top, the 
river was running high, and pelicans were gathered 
on the island in the lake—yes, I remember, I think.” 

“And the men were working at the mine,” she 
whispered, her voice shaking a little, and her eyes 
eagerly questioning his face. 

“Ah! the mine—it was the mine, Samantha,” he 
said abruptly, his eyes flashing up; “I was working 
at the forge to make a great bolt for the machinery, 
and someone forgot and set the engine in motion. I 
ran out, but it was too late... and then...” 

“And then you tried to save them, Francis, and 
you were hurt.” 

“ What month is this, my wife?” 

“It is December.” 

“ And that was in October?” 

“ Yes, in October.” 

* And I have been ill since? What happened ?” 

“ Many were killed, Francis, and you and I came 
away.” 

“Where are we now? I do not know the 
place.” 

i “This is Megalong Valley; you and I live alone 
ere.” 

“ Why did you bring me here?” 

“T did not bring you, Francis ; you wished me to 
come. One day you said to me, ‘There is a place 
in Megalong Valley where, long ago, an old man 
lived, who had become a stranger among men—a 
place where the bell-bird stays, and the warrigal 
troops and hides, and the guava grows as thick as 
blossoms on the wattle-tree ; we will go there.’ And 


“I do not remember, my wife. What of the 
mine? Was I a coward and left the mine? There 
was no one understood the ways of wheel, and rod, 
and steam, but me.” 

“The mine is closed, Francis,’ she answered 
gently ; “you were no coward, but—but you had 
strange fancies.” 

“When did the mine close ?” he said with a kind 
of sorrow; “I put hard work and good years into 
it.” 

At that moment, when her face drew close to his, 
the vision of her as she stood at the anvil came 
to him with a new impression, and he said again, 
in a half-frightened way, “‘“When did it close, 


I came with you.” 


“The mine was closed—twelve years ago, my 
husband.” 

He got to his feet and clasped her to his breast. 
A strength came to him which had eluded him twelve 
years, and she, womanlike, delighted in that strength, 
and, with a great gladness, changed eyes and hands 
with him, keeping her soul still her own, brooding 
and lofty, as is the soul of every true woman, though, 
like this one, she labours at a forge, and in a far, 
untenanted country is faithful friend, ceaseless 
apothecary, to a comrade with a disordered mind ; 
living on savage meats, clothing herself and the 
other in skins, and, with a divine persistence, keep- 
ing a cheerful heart, certain that the intelligence 
which was frightened from its home would come 
back one day. It should be hers to watch for 
the great moment, and give the wanderer loving 
welcome, lest it should hurry madly away again 
into the desert, never to return. 

She had her reward, yet she wept. She had 
carried herself before him with the bright ways of 
an unvexed girl these twelve years past; she had 
earned the salt of her tears. He was dazed still, but, 
the doublet of his mind no longer unbraced, he 
understood what she had been to him, and how she 
had fended him in absolute loneliness, her com- 
panions the wild things of the valley—these and 
God. He drew her out into the workshop, and put 
his hand upon the bellows and churned them, so 
that the fire roared joyously up, and the place was 
red with the light. In this light he turned her to 
him and looked at her. The look was as that of one 
who had come back from the dead—that naked, 
profound, unconditional gaze which is as deep and 
honest as the primeval sense. His eyes fell upon her 
rich, firm, stately body, it lingered for a moment on 
the brown fulness of her hair, then her look was 
gathered to his, and they fell into each other’s arms. 

For long they sat in the solemn silence of their 
joy, and so awed were they by the thing which had 
come to them that they felt no surprise when a wolf- 
dog crawled over the lizard on the threshold, and 
stole along the wall with shining, bloated eyes to an 
inner room, and stayed there munching meat to 
surfeit and drowsiness, and at last crept out and lay 
beside the forge in a thick sleep. These two had 
lived so much with the untamed things of nature, 
the bellows and the fire had been so long there, and 
the clang of the anvil was so familiar, that there was 
a kinship among them, man and beast; with the 
woman as ruler. 

“Tell me, my wife,” he said at last, what has 
happened during these twelve years; all{/from the 
first. Keep nothing back. I am strong now.” He 
looked around the workshop, then, suddenly, at her, 
with a strange pain, and they both turned their 
heads away for an instant: for the same thought 
was on them. Then, presently, she spoke, and 
answered his shy, sorrowful thought before all 
else. 
“The child is gone,” she softly said. . 

He sat still, but a sob was in his throat. He 
looked at her with a kind of fear. He wondered 
if his madness had cost the life of the child. 
She understood. “Did I ever see the child?” he 
said. 

“Oh, yes. I sometimes thought that through 
the babe you would be yourself again. When you 
were near her you never ceased to look at her and 
fondle her, as I thought, very timidly; and you 
would start sometimes and gaze at me with the old 
wise look hovering at your eyes. But the look did 
not stay. The child was fond of you, but she faded 
and pined, and one day as you nursed her you came 
to me and said: ‘ See, my wife, the little one will 
not wake. She pulled at my beard and said “ Daddy,” 
and fell asleep.’ And I took her from your arms. .. . 
There is a sandal-tree near the door of our cottage 
at the mine. One night you and I buried her there; 
but you do not remember, do you ?” 

“My child, my child!” he said, looking out into 
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them. “I held her here, and still I never held her; 
I fondled her, yet I never fondled her; I buried 
her, yet—to me—she never was born.” 

“You have been far away, Francis; you have 
come back home. I waited,and prayed, and worked 
with you, and was patient. . . . It is very strange,” 
she continued. “In all these twelve years you could 
not remember our past, though you remembered 
about this place—the one thing, as if God had made 
it so—and now you cannot remember these twelve 
years.” 

“Tell me now of the twelve years,” he urged. 

“Tt was the same from day to day. When we 
came from the mountain we brought with us the 
implements of the forge upon a horse. Now and 
again as we travelled we cut our way through the 
heavy woods. You were changed for the better 
then; a dreadful trouble seemed to have gone from 
yourface. There was a strong kind of peace in the 
valley, and there were so many birds and animals, 
and the smell of the trees was so fine, that we were 
not lonely, neither you nor I.” 

She paused, thinking, her eyes looking out to 
where the Southern Cross was stealing slowly out 
of the wooded horizon, his look on her. In the 
pause the wolf-dog raised its big, sleepy eyes at 
them, then plunged its head into its paws, its wild- 
ness undisturbed by their presence. . 

Presently the wife continued: “ At last we 
reached here, and here we have lived, where no 
human being, save one, has ever been. We put 
up the forge, and in a little hill not far away we 
found coal for it. Thedays wenton. It was always 
summer, though there came at times a sharp frost, 
and covered the ground with a coverlet of white. 
But the birds were always with us, and the beasts 
were our friends. I learned to love even the shrill 
ery of the cockatoo, and the soft ding-dong of the 
bell-bird is the sweetest music to my ear after the 
song of the anvil. How often have you and I 
stood here at the anvil, the fire heating the iron, 
and our hammers falling constantly! Oh, my hus- 
band, I knew that only here with God and His 
dumb creatures, and His wonderful healing world, 
all sun, and wind, and flowers, and blossoming trees, 
working as you used to work, as the first of men 
worked, would the sane wandering soul return to 
you. The thought was in you, too, for you led me 
here, and have been patient also in the awful exile 
of your mind. 

“T have been as a child, and not as a man,” he 
said gravely. “Shall I ever again be a man, as I 
once was, Samantha?” 

“You cannot see yourself,” she said. “A week 
ago you fell ill, and since then you have been pale 
and worn; but your body has been, and is, that of 
a great strong man. In the morning I will take you 
to a spring in the hills and you shall see yourself, 
my husband.” 

He stood up, stretched himself, went to the door, 
and looked out into the valley flooded with moon- 
light. He drew ina great draught of air, and said, 
“The world! The great, wonderful world, where 
men live, and love work, and do strong things !——” 
He paused, and turned with a trouble in his face. 
“My wife,’ he said, “you have lived with a 
dead man twelve years, and I have lost twelve years 
in the world. I had a great thought once—an in- 
vention—but now——” He hung his head bitterly. 

She came to him, and her hands slid up along his 
breast to his shoulders, and rested there; and she 
said, with a glad smile: “ Francis, you have lost 
nothing. The thing—the invention—was all but 
finished when you fell ill a week ago. We have 
worked at it for these twelve years: through it, I 
think, you have been brought back to me. Come, 
there is a little work yet to do upon it;” and she 
drew him to where a machine of iron lay in the 
corner. With a great cry he fell on his knees beside 
it, and fondled it. 

Then, presently, he rose, and caught his wife to 

breast. 


Together, a moment after, they stood beside the 
anvil. The wolf-dog fled out into the night from 
the shower of sparks, as, in the ruddy light, the two 
sang to the clanging of the hammers: 


“When God was making the world 
(Swift is the wind and white is the fire )”—— 


GILBERT PARKER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR MAGISTRATES AND RURAL REFORM. 


S1r,—Those Liberals who live in remote country districts, 
and who, by speech and action, helped to secure for the party in 
those districts its recent victory, are at this time justly anxious 
that the rural voter should receive prompt and full recognition 
from the party he has placed in power. A popular and able 
candidate who was defeated in a town constituency at the 
general election, and who has lately made a gallant fight in a 
large rural division, told me a short time ago that political feel- 
ing was more intense, and party strife more bitter, in the country 
than in the town. This means that our country voters have been 
subjected to the strongest pressure that the rulers of our villages 
could bring to bear upon them. How bravely they have re- 
sisted that pressure is shown by the position of the Liberal party 
to-day ; but only those who live in their midst know how cruel 
and persistent have been the efforts of Tory magnates, clerical 
and lay, to rob the rural voters of their birthright. If, now, the 
promises that have beeu made are broken, or if they are fulfilled 
in a grudging spirit, not only will the Liberal party at the next 
election fall with a great ruin, but our villages will remain for 
years to come in their present state, the squalor and misery of 
which are a disgrace aed weakness to the whole Empire. 

Your Yorkshire correspondent, writing on the 6th inst., dealt 
verv properly with the question of the county magistracy. In 
my own county of Worcester some 243 magistrates out of a 
total of 257 belong to the Tory party. If our leaders are im- 
pervious to facts like this, it is little use for us to continue the 
tight. But there is a larger question, of which, perhaps. the one 
referred to by your correspondent is a part, and that is the 
question of village reform. What we want, and what the agri- 
cultural voter expects, is a thorough reconstruction of the system 
of local taxation and government in our country districts, and a 
radical reform of the conditions of rural life. 

So far as we are able to learn the Government is likel 
to attempt the reform of some of the abuses from which 
we suffer by the establishment of Parish Councils. But the 
two most corrupt institutions in the country districts are not 
at present to be touched. These institutions are the Poor 


Law and the Established Church. As a guardian of twelve. 


years’ standing I know how ruinous the Poor Law system 
is to the ratepayer and how cruel and oppressive to the 
‘poor. The Church, drawing from the land its vast revenues, 
using its charities to corrupt the people, is a huge incubus 
on the agricultural industry. The farmer and the labourer 
may be at once relieved by placing parochial charities, tithes, 
and Church lands in the hands of a council elected by the 


householders of every parish. The establishment of Parish: 


Councils, if not accompanied by Church and Poor Law reform, 
would increase the burdens which are now stifling the agri- 
cultural industry, and would do very little good to any human 
being. But if you give to the Parish Council real power, 


and entrust it with the administration of funds which are~ 


regarded by all Liberals as public property, a vast improvement 
would be at once effected in. the condition of our villages. 
The aged and deserving poor might then receive pensions 
of six or seven shillings a week in their own homes, instead 
of being imprisoned in the workhouse, or allowed eighteenpence 
and two loaves out of it. 

The Church lands now oceupied by the clergy or let to the 
churechwardens would be at once utilised for allotments and 
small holdings. It will no doubt be urged, in objection to these 

roposals, that they involve the disestablishment of the Church. 
But this is not the ease. If Parliament decides to maintain 
a national paid clergy, let their stipends be provided from 
the same sources as supply the salaries of our other national 
servants. While all classes enjoy the services of our State 
clergy, I object, as a tenant-farmer, to their maintenance being 
charged upon the agricultural industry alone.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J.C. REYNOLDS. 

Paxford, Campden, Dee. 20. 


“A.B. W.” AND WIDOWERS’ HOUSES. 


Sr1r,—It seems fair to assume that a dramatic critic who 
remarks the “truculence” and the “ comprehensive ignorance ” 
of political leader-writers desires mildness and wisdom for his 
own portion. I am not sure, however, that either of these virtues 
is overwhelmingly evident in the observations which “ A. B. W.” 
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assed, in last week’s SPEAKER, upon some sentences he selected 
rom a screed of mine dealing with some of the political aspects 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw's play. I had, he said, made it necessary 
for him “ to apologise for considering a play as a play,” and he 
quoted, apparently in support of this contention, the following 
version of three of my sentences :—* We need not discuss the 
questions how far a play which is primarily didactic is a perversion 
of the drama, or how far Mr. Shaw has succeeded in the dramatist’s 
art. Cant about ‘art for art’s sake’ is not likely to trouble him. 
That may be left to a Cokane.” 

But “ A. B. W.”—accidentally. I presume—omitted from his 
quotation the words “ in these circumstances.” What the article 
said was, ‘‘ We need not, in these circumstances, discuss,” ete., 
and had explained, in the sentences which immediately preceded 
this sentence, what the circumstances were. The explanation 
was as follows :—‘ Dramatic notoriety is, we know on the best 
authority, not at all what Mr. Shaw covets. ‘ My hope for my 
play is,” he said in response to the handsome reception accorded 
to his work last night, ‘that I may live to see the time when it 
will be impossible, because it will have no relation to actual facts.’ 
His aim is to teach a lesson, and the sooner lesson and teacher 
become superfluous the better will he be pleased.” Then came 
the sentences which, although really they refer to a particular 
set of circumstances, “ A. B. W.” quotes as if they attempted to 
formulate a general canon. My meaning was obviously that the 
answers to the two questions were foregone conclusions. 

But, if the questions were not worth discussing seriously, they 
might, it occurred to me—although I was not, at the time, aware 
that I was anticipating the course that the critics would take— 
be employed by some persons as pegs upon which to hang mean- 
ingless commonplace about “ art for art’s sake.” And it was not 
the “artistic principle” itself, but cant about the “artistic 
principle” that I said might be “left toa Cokane.” “A. B. W.’s” 
objection that the “ conventional Philistine,” Cokane, “ would be 
the last man to accept any artistic principle so esoteric as that 
of l'art pour l'art” is, therefore, no objection at all. Cokane is 
just the man to repeat stock platitudes, and (if I did not mistake 
his character) especially any stock platitudes which, while they 
are perfeetly well known to the English language, have curreut 
but superfluous equivalents in French.—Yours, ete., 


Tue PouiticaL LEADER- WRITER, 


for whose “ comprehensive ignorance” “ A. B, W.” is 
“ willing to make some little allowance.” 


National Liberal Club. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
ESTERDAY 
I turned me homeward to the little hamlet, 
The small grey village on the steep hill-side ; 
I passed the red kine grazing on the uplands, 
The white sheep in the fields’: 
Green were the elms, and green the feathery ash-trees, 
Sweet, sweet and loud the birds sang in the valley, 
Though it was autumn. 


Beside the old well in the shadowed lane, 
Where from high banks the tall trees lean together, 
I stood to watch the water drip and glisten 

Upon the frail fern-garlands ; 
And lo! there came a woman with her pitcher. 
Two little children clang about her apron ; 

Around her head 
She wore a linen kerchief, white as lilies, 
And at her breast a knot of purple pansies 

Thrust in her bodice. 
Blithely she langhed—’twas she—my Heart's Belovéd! 
Trembling, I named her name—I stretched my fingers, 
Touching her arm—yet never made she answer, 
Seeming as though she heeded not nor heard me, 
Only she said, ** Make haste, make haste, my children, 
The air strikes dank and chilly in the shadow ; 
Come where the sun shines ’—so they hastened from me ; 
Far down the lane I heard their shrill, sweet talk. 


Heavy of heart I sought my father's cottage. 
And there a strange lad leaned upon the gate, 

A stranger-maiden plied my mother’s loom ; 

Yet I went in and passed athwart the chamber 
To the square hearth-nook where my mother sat, 
Propped in her high-winged ebair. 

Weeping, I bowed my head upon her knees : 

“ Forgive me, I have come at last,” I said ; 

“T am come back, to leave you nevermore.” 


Yet she replied not, only sighed and shifted 
The seam she sewed on nearer to the light, 
And then I saw it was a shroud she wrought. 


I wandered all about the garden pathways, 
And marked my moss-rose choked with clambering bindweed ; 
The diamond-shapen plot abloom with asters 

Lilae and white, 
And love-lies-bleeding with its amethyst trails : 
The little wooden cote I made one winter, 
To house my doves, was broken and decayed, 
And, by the porch, my thrush’s wicker cage 
Hung on its nail with open-dangling door. 
My old dog, drowsing in a pool of sun, 
Awoke and stretched. I stroked his tawny head, 
But he cowered back from me, and crouched in terror, 
Whining and shivering, though I still caressed him, 
Murmuring fond words, familiar, foolish phrases 
He once would leap to hear— 

Then suddenly — 
I knew—aye, then I knew in very surety 
That I was dead. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, December 23rd, 1892. 
DID intend for this week some further talk upon 
our old Carols and their maltreatment by genteel 
divines: but the subject was bound to breed wrath, 
and wrath just now is unseasonable. For the present, 
therefore, I will content myself with correcting a 
small error in last week’s causerie. The clumsy 
verse on which I commented— 
“ From His bright chamber, virtue’s holy shrine, 
The roual Bridegroom cometh to the day ; i 
Of two-fold substance, human aud Divine, 
As giant swift, rejoicing on His way,” 
is, as a correspondent points out, an attempted trans- 
lation of St. Ambrose’s hymn “ Veni, Redemptor 
gentium.” Here is the stanza 
“* Procedit e thalamo suo 
Pudoris aula regia, 
Geminae Gigas substantiae 
Alacris ut currat viam.” 


The Latin is rough and teady, but simple and 


.not lacking in dignity. There was no need to make 
nonsense of it. “ His bright chamber,” for instance! 


The annoying part of the business is that the 
compilers of “Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ who 
inserted this rubbish, had to their hand and might 
have used Dr. Neale’s translation of th» very same 
hymn. Dr. Neale was something of a poet and very 
much of a scholar, and his version is not only close 
to the Latin, but spirited and sonorous. This is his 
rendering of the stanza :— . 

“ Proceeding from His Chamber free, 
The royal hall of Chastity, 
Giant of two-fold substance, straight 
His destin’d way he runs elate.” 


Which of our poets ‘has written {most happily 
of this season? I suppose Milton’s Ode is the 
grandest Christmas-song in the language: or rather, 
Milton has used the grandest language about Christ- 
mas. But the result is a trifle frigid. It is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not Nowell. The poefuses words of 
rejoicing, but we may perhaps say, as the lady said 
of Mont Blanc, it is not our idea of} enjoyment. 
Indeed, Milton seems so eager to eh&im the Old 
Dragon and confound Apollo and s@nd off the 
parting Genius with a sigh and make ¥ generally 
uncomfortable for the Lars and Lemures and Peor 
and Baiilim and moonéd Ashtaroth, that the peace 
and goodwill of the season get considérably dis- 


counted before the poem’s end is reached. There is ' 


= 
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too much of the sweating Puritan about it. But, 
after all, it was hardly likely that a Puritan would 
give utterance to the true English feeling for 
Christmas. 


English feeling—we delight, as a race. in practice 
—dwells on the active enjoyment of this feast :—- 


“Now that the time is come wherein 
Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork,’ 
The garners filled with corn ; 

As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Take comfort of thy labours, 

And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbours.” 


And herein lies the reason why Herrick, most con- 
crete of singers, comes so well just now. I once saw 
a little volume, privately printed, entitled * Herrick’s 
Christmas”; and think some publisher, anxious to 
produce a dainty Christmas toy, might take the hint. 
He should illustrate it well and make it a child's 
book, and should be careful to include the exquisite 
Child’s Grace” :— 


“ Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand 5 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a benison to fall 
On our meat and on us all, Amen.” 


Of all the poets from whom good carols might 
have been expected, Coleridge has done most oddly. 
The opening of “The shepherds went their hasty 
way” is excellent: the last five verses are execrable. 
There is surely no lighter word for this :— 

** Thou Mother of the Prince of peace, 
Poor, simple, and of low estate! 
That strife should vanish, battle cease, 
O why should this thy soul elate ? 
Sweet music's loudest note, the poet's stoiry,— 
Didst thou ne'er love to hear of fame and qlory ? 
‘And is not War a youthful king, 
al stately hero clad in mail? 
Beneath his footsteps laurels spring ; 
Him Earth’s inajestie inonarchs hail 
Their friend, their playmate! And his bold, bright eye 
Compels the maiden’s iove-confessing sigh.” 
It is noteworthy that the compilers of carol-books, 
who light-heartedly mangle the Cherry-tree Carol 
or “The First Good Joy,” give us these outrageous 
stanzas intact. Of course the carol should be left 
intact or excluded ; but I desire to know if a wrong 
is any less a wrong when committed on an unknown 
author. 


These compilers, by the way, print a mutilated 
version of Mr, William Morris’s pretty carol, “ Out- 
landers, whence come ye last?” It has been docked 
of verses 1,2, and 4—we may trust with Mr. Morris’s 
consent, since the rest of the verses are not altered. 


In Mr. Bullen’s book—which I have from first to 
last consulted—are few. finer stanzas than those with 
which he concludes his preface. They come from 
Frederick Tennyson’s “ The Holy Tide” :— 


“* The days are sad, it is the Holy tide : 
The Winter moon is short, the Night is long ; 
So let the lifeless Hours be glorified 
With deathless thoughts, and echoed in sweet song : 
And through the sunset of this purple cup 
They will resume the roses of their prime, 
And the old Dead will hear us and wake up— 
Pass with dim smiles and make our hearts sublime. ' 


“ The days are sad, it is the Holy tide ; 

Be dusky mistletoe and hollies strewn, 

Sharp as the spear that pierced his sacred side, 
Red as the drops upon his thorny crown ; 

No haggard Passion and no lawless Mirth 
Fright off the sombre Muse—tell sweet old tales, 

Sing songs as we sit bending o'er the hearth, 

_ Lill the lamp flickers and the memory fails.” 


These two stanzas I commend to my readers, 
with all good Christmas wishes. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR HENRY MAINE. 


Tue Lire anv Srercues or Str Henry Marve. By Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff and Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. London: John Murray. 


HE man of action impresses himself so much 

more vividly upon his generation than the man 
of ideas and letters, that his biography is far more 
easily written. The fruits of action in this world may, 
as the Hindu theologian says, be transitory, while the 
works of the thinker may endure; nevertheless a 
full-length portrait of him who fights or rules can 
be drawn more boldly and clearly, and is much the 
more attractive to the public. The story of Lord 
Lawrence’s career filled a big volume that was uni- 
versally read, and his life has already been written 
three times. The materials for a somewhat faint 
sketch of Sir Henry Maine, although handled by a 
skilful and sympathetic biographer, who was 
Maine’s personal friend, barely furnish 83 pages 
of the book now before us. The remaining 350 
pages contain selections from his speeches and 
Minutes, belonging almost entirely to the period of 
his official employ in India, and dealing rather 
unconnectedly with a variety of important adminis- 
trative and legal subjects. 

Yet although Maine was, first and foremost, a 
distinguished man of letters and a disseminator of 
ideas, he was in no exclusive sense a literary man or 
a speculative writer. He applied his mind directly 
and vigorously to facts, to the needs and defects of 
law and government, to the solution of juristic 
problems, to the scrutiny of political institutions, 
to an accurate elucidation of history, to all those 
departments of practical philosophy that involve a 
close study of the world around us. He was no poet, 
as is shown by his academic odes and prize poems, 
yet he had high imaginative power, the faculty of 
seeing unfamiliar things in their true light, of 
grasping strange yet real analogies. He could 
generalise brilliantly, yet he valued above all things 
what he called the luxury of accurate thought ; he 
wrote that nowhere else in the world was there the 
same respect for a fact as in England, but he never- 
theless sympathised with the magnificent indifference 
to precision which prevails among Asiatics. He was 
a master of English composition, yet in his address 
to the Calcutta University he enjoined the Bengali 
undergraduates never to try to write well, but to 
acquire the English tongue for permanent and 
practical purposes. His own style was surcharged, 
as M. Dareste said in a passage quoted in this book, 
with ideas flung about broadcast, and it had the 
peculiar quality of stimulating the intellectual sense 
to that degree of excitement produced by the feeling 
of new and unexpected discovery. He impressed his 
influence, in the course of a few years, deeply and 
widely, not only upon the legislative organisation of 
the Indian Government, but also upon its executive 
system and policy. His keen dialectic and argu- 
mentative superiority were irresistibly destructive 
among the hollow theories and loose assumptions 
about Indian affairs which so constantly darken a 
clear understanding of the real character and con- 
ditions of Anglo-Indian rulership. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's memoir gives several 
well-chosen extracts from Maine’s writings, arranged 
so as to indicate the nature and peculiar value of his 
principal works, and as examples of his power to 
arrest a reader’s attention and suddenly to enlarge 
the mental vision. It may not have been possible to 
attempt, within such narrow limits, an examination 
of the place to be allotted to him as an original leader 
of scientific research, whose skilful handling of the 
comparative method disclosed new and striking 
affinities between things ancient and modern, be- 
tween Asiatic and European ideas or customs. The 
memoir, therefore, consists chiefly of a_ brief 
narrative of the few incidents of his life, with some 
pleasant personal recollections. It closes with 
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a reproduction of some of the articles that appeared 
when he died, attesting the high appreciation which 
his writings had obtained, and their currency at high 
value throughout Europe. In India Maine’s success 
had been such as no man since Macaulay’s time had 
achieved in the same position, and certainly no one 
has since equalled. It might have been supposed 
that a man returning to England with so very con- 
siderable a reputation as an original writer, a 
publicist, and a jurist—who, to use Lord Mayo’s 
parting words, had served the State not only as 
a legislator and philanthropist, but also “as a wise 
councillor, and a Minister of originality, sagacity, 
and resource’’—would have afterwards risen to 
notable eminence in English public life. He was 
then not fifty years old, and his health was much 
better than when he had left England. That he 
did not make a figure in home politics is mainly 
because he seems to have had little ambition of 
that kind. The memoir tells us that academic 
honours fell thick upon him, but that he declined, 
at various periods of his career, the permanent 
Under-Secretaryships both of the Home and Foreign 
Departments, and the Principal Clerkship of the 
House of Commons, and that he twice refused the 
Parliamentary representation of the University of 
Cambridge in the Conservative interest. Probably, 
like Macaulay before him, his true predilection was for 
literature. He preferred the leisurely work of the 
Indian Council, with the privilege of superintending 
the evolution of governmental experiments that are 
no less interesting than important, and with unique 
opportunities of drawing upon a great repertory of 
primitive ideas and institutions for the materials 
which he, of all men living, knew best how to turn to 
scientific account. 

There are some signs, however, that Maine’s later 
writings may have to some extent suffered by his 
abstention from the field of active English politics. 
His work on Popular Government, published in 1885, 
though well and effectively done, carried with it 
something like an odour of the study. His cautious 
and apprehensive criticism of democratic tend- 
encies was not calculated to influence a nation that 
loves battles in the open field, and enjoys gladiatorial 
displays in the political arena over the question of the 
hour. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff observes truly that 
“the circumstances of Maine’s life kept him far away 
from the din of our Parliamentary smithery ;” and 
Maine wrote of himself: “If there were an ideal 
Toryism, I should probably be a Tory, but I should 
not find it easy to say which party I should wish to 
join now” (1885). The mental habit of the observant 
bystander was growing upon him; and he himself 
partially admitted that Indian administration had 
the not unusual effect of indisposing him towards the 
accepted standards and methods of party government. 

The speeches and Minutes, which occupy so large 
a part of this volume, would have a better chance 
of being generally read if they had the advantage 
of some classification or assortment. Among the 
most instructive of this collection are the speeches 
relating, for example, to divorce and marriage, 
which deal with and explain some of the most 
complicated and interesting social questions that 
have ever come before civilised courts and legis- 
latures, and which bring out in strange contrast 
the clashing of new and old ideas in India. 

From these papers may also be extracted many 
luminous and penetrating observations upon land 
tenures, on judicial taxation, on the relations 
between the native States and the sovereign power, 
on the principles of legislation for backward or 
barbarous territories, and on several other topics 
that have nowhere else been treated ‘with such 
originality or breadth of view. They needed and 
deserved a greater degree of editing and annotation 
than they have actually received. We can neverthe- 
less recommend their perusal to all who are concerned 
in understanding the peculiar difficulties that encom- 
pass the great enterprise of the civilisation by England 
of India. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ILIAD. 


A Companion To THE Iitap, ror Enctisu Reapers, By Walter 


Leaf. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE Acheans were early inhabitants of Greece in 
prehistoric times: pure Greeks, speaking a Greek 
which was the original of the AZolic dialects. The 
Pelasgians also lived in Greece, a plebeian class, 
conquered by the Ach:eans, whose main seat was 
Mycenz. By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
they had attained to great wealth and to fine art; 
by about 1000 B.c. they fell before the Dorians. We 
learn about the Acheans partly through recent 
archeology, partly through the Homeric poems, 
which represent a high state of civilisation, in 
religion, relationship, the position of women, and 
the like: a state more modern of character than 
that of later Greece. This is explicable through the 
Ionians. The Aolians sprang from the Achzan 
migration, the Dorians we know; who were the 
Ionians? They were the old Pelasgians, Hellenised 
by the Achzeans, who in some ways and places 
assimilated themselves to the lower, conquered race. 
The Achzan people once removed, the Ionians 
sprang to the front: their genius was great, but 
their civilisation was full of rude, primitive ways of 
thought and practice. So great was the power of 
the Ionian genius, that antiquity ascribed to them 
—either in Attica or in Asia—the Homeric poems. 
The mistake arose because the Asiatic Ionians de- 
livered the traditional knowledge of them, and that 
in a dialect, roughly speaking, Ionian. The Ionians 
took the place of the Achzeans, and so their art: 
changing it somewhat, adding somewhat, and 
developing, but not making any essential alterations 
—not enough to claim the poems really for their 
own. For the poems bear internal evidence, apart 
from linguistic questions, of their date. They 
make no mention of the Dorian invasion; their 
geography, their description of life, manners, art, 
trade, customs, are not those of historic Greece. 
Archzeology, recent research, seem to suggest 1050 
B.c. as a plausible sort of date for the original 
poems. As to the subject of Troy and the Greek 
expedition, we know that Greece sent large forces 
into Egypt about 1500 B.c., and we know that an 
ancient city existed in the Troad, which seems 
familiar to the Homeric poets—poets, for at least 
the Iliad was not one man’s work, as we have it. 
The old Achzan princes kept court minstrels, to sing 
their praises and their ancestry. There cannot have 
been many such poets of the first order; so there 
would grow up a school of reciters, who preserved 
the famous poems, only adding to them as occasion 
suggested. In old times, literary style was not 
individual ; each poet would be content to follow a 
great model, and to merge his personal fame in that 
of his original. Clearly, this process would alter the 
original famous poem; can we recover it from the 
existing Iliad? It seems that the “ Wrath. of 
Achilles” was the first great poem, the real “ Homer,” 
certainly pre-Dorian. Then the bards of great 
families inserted special episodes in praise of ances- 
tral heroes, still pre-Dorian, because the Achzan 
families so celebrated must still be dominant; but 
later than the “ Wrath,” because these episodes, 
splendid as they are, spoil the original plot and plan, 
besides being of a different religious character. 
Later were inserted and artificially connected cer- 
tain great scenes and stories, not in praise of par- 
ticular heroes, and somewhat inconsistent with the 
earlier poems, finer in some cases than the “ praises” 
and “ prowesses” already introduced. The introduc- 
tion of those heroic episodes naturally led later poets, 
especially poets of great power, to introduce still 
fresh matter; so the Iliad interpolations arose, pos- 
sibly in the A®Zolian colonies, at the beginning of the 
great lyric school, but almost certainly between 
B.C. 1600 and 800. Some parts of the Iliad “ stratum” 
may be Ionian; probably not: we do not know 
enough about the dialects to decide. The Ionians 
took over the epic tradition from these olian 
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descendants of pre-Dorian Acheans, and tried to 
continue it, without much success, but effectually 
took possession of “ Homer,” reverencing and pre- 
serving it, until it passed for their very own. 

Such is Mr. Leaf's theory, stated with brevity, 
yet not unfairly: it is learned, plausible—and yet! 
As Mr. Abbott says, “The chief difficulty is to 
account for the extraordinary excellence of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. In this respect neither the 
‘ballad-theory’ nor the ‘development-theory’ is 
satisfactory.” It is hard to conceive a succession 
of poets, all of great power, yet all so deferential 
to their great model, the first “Homer” of the 
“Wrath,” as to compose poems hardly less fine, 
yet to sink them in his work. It is not a question 
of one supreme poem, with very inferior interpola- 
tions : it is a question of a series of supreme poems. 
Mr. Leaf points to a Gothic cathedral, the work 
of successive great artists; but could the artist 
do otherwise than add? Could he possibly, in many 
cases, destroy? and would he not rather have 
designed a great work than add to the old? We 
know little about the state of the ancient pre- 
Dorian days, and not everything about the later 
days; but it is not easy, not obvious, to imagine such 
a process as Mr. Leaf demands. And are all his 
archzological facts quite conclusive or sure? Are 
we certain about those forces in Egypt, or about 
the age of the Mycenzwan remains? Can we 
positively assert that the life and society of the 
Homeric poems was that surrounding their early 
composers? What can we allow for imagination, 
for vague tradition? In brief, what do we 
know? From Wolf to Willamowitz-Mollendorf great 
scholars have laboured at Homer. How much is 
certain? Bentley’s Milton will endure to all ages, 
as a solemn warning and an immense jest. 

But Mr. Leaf’s introduction and his notes are 
of great value, learning, and help, and if English 
readers want to attempt the impossible, and to 
study Homer without learning Greek, this book will 
help them. But Greek scholars will be its most 
appreciative readers. 


VICTORIOUS ANALYSIS? 


Tue Grammar or Scrence. By Karl Pearson, M.A., Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s Professor of Geometry. London: Walter Scott. 


Ir has taken considerably more than a century to 
achieve the elimination of the metempirical elements 
from natural science. The work was begun by David 
Hume, who desisted from it with the consciousness 
and almost the acknowledgment of failure. It 
was carried further by the elder Mill, definitely 
stated as an end by Comte, and accomplished in 
outline by John Stuart Mill, despite a certain vague- 
ness of language, which makes his books an admir- 
able exercise for the facetiousness of the lecture-room. 
George Henry Lewes carried the process further, 
and Professor Pearson, we think, reaches its utmost 
limit. He has the immense advantage over his 
illustrious predecessors of knowing much more than 
any of them about mathematics and natural science. 
He possesses the knowledge of a specialist, and a 
readiness and facility of exposition and illustration 
second only to that of his illustrious predecessor, 
Professor W. K. Clifford. So far as the phenomenal 
world is concerned, he has got rid of metaphysics 
entirely. But in life, if not in science, we have to 
take much into account besides thé phenomenal 
world. 

Professor Pearson's first aim in his book—-an aim 
emphasised again in his recent letter in our columns— 
is to insist on the necessity of scientific education as a 
part of civic training ; not merely for its incidental 
results or for the light it throws on social questions 
by such doctrines as that of heredity, but as a dis- 
cipline in logical method. The book, therefore, 
defines the object and problems of science. The 
matter of the world we know is sense-perceptions, 


and knowledge is the expression of our perceptions 
by conceptual formula. The object of science is to 
describe what happens in concise propositions—to 
note in shorthand the observed sequences of pheno- 
mena. Of course all this is the common form of 
the logic lecturer; but Professor Pearson presents it 
with exceptional clearness, and still more exceptional 
knowledge and power of illustration. He applies 
the process most fully in his own special departments 
of geometry and physics with a fearlessness and 
thoroughness which would give material for half a 
dozen reviews by as many experts. Force is will in 
masquerade. Motion is not a perceived reality ; it 
is a conceptual construction. The laws of motion to 
be found in the standard text-books are shown to 
involve contradictions, and are replaced by re- 
statements eliminating the metaphysical elements 
from them. The atom, the ether, the “atomic 
theory,” are ideal constructions, not representing 
anything that really exists—for with Professor Pear- 
son, as with Berkeley, “ esse is percipi’’—but concise 
shorthand descriptions, the best we can make, 
connecting known perceptions with perceptions we 
may expect under given conditions. The old puzzles 
about the infinity of space and time are treated as 
depending on the confusion of the two points of 
view, perceptual and conceptual. But unlike his 
predecessors, Professor Pearson will set no limit to 
knowledge. Knowledge is the synthesis of percep- 
tions, and we cannot say precisely what may or may 
not be perceived—some day. 

We do not take exception to any part of this 
analysis except the ‘‘ postponement of the formula 
for the connection of mental and bodily states.” Our 
metaphysical, or,if Professor Pearson likes, animistic 
needs, are not so easily satisfied. But we hope 
neither the author nor his readers suppose that this 
is all. Scientific psychology, which we presume he 
fully accepts, has ceased to regard the phenomena 
which are worked up in the formule of science as 
separate from phenomena of feeling and will: the 
separateness is only the result of analysis. It dsces not 
treat mental phenomena as falling into three distinct 
groups: (a) sensations, presentative and representa- 
tive; (b) pleasures and pains; (c) motor impulses ; 
but holds that sensations have a quality of pleasur- 
ableness or painfulness, and because of that quality 
they run on into motor actions; while every percept 
~—not to mention scientific analysis—involves that 
reaction which is the elementary form of will. Now 
if Professor Pearson treats his analysis—as we think 
he does—as covering all mental phenomena, he does 
what Kant would have done bad he stopped short 
at the end of the Transcendental Analytic: he con- 
centrates his attention on one aspect of this three- 
fold reality, to the total neglect of the two others. 
We do not quarrel at all with his reduction of the 
atomic theory to a “representative fiction ’’—for 
that is what it comes to. We think with him that 
great confusion of thought is introduced into science 
as well as into pseudo-science, by the hypostatising 
of force and law, and we are quite ready to keep 
animistic figments out of pure theory. But we are not 
always in the laboratory, nor can we be satisfied to 
be always dealing with symbols. Science in Professor 
Pearson’s hands becomes a kind of very highly de- 
veloped philosophical algebra; but is this all? Pro- 
fessor Pearson, whose Socialist views come out here 
and there in sallies on individualism from the stand- 
point of science, insists very properly, as we have said, 
on the need of scientific training for the ¢ 00d citizen. 
There is indeed this obstacle to its application, which 
is conspicuous just now in the Conservatism or 
Liberal Unionism of many scientific men—that, being 
accustomed to phenomena of simpler nature than 
those of society, to departments of knowledge where 
less analysis is requisite and higher certainties are 
attainable than in any political question, they think 
political questions are easier than they are, and stop 
short at the level of ordinary uninstructed common 
sense: and so are adherents of the Paity of Order 
and Unionists of a militant type. But there is the 
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further difficulty that the citizen is an agent and 


not merely a spectator. By all means get as much 
experience in analysis and logical reasoning as you 
can. But do not forget that in political life you are 
not simply analysing and synthesising phenomena. 
Each citizen is acting too. And the standpoint of 
the agent differs from the standpoint of the analyst: 
to take the most obvious instance, he has to think 
away or disregard the antecedents which a spectator 
would discover for his actions: to act without con- 
sidering whether his action is the result of heredity 
or not, or whether he could act otherwise if he tried. 
While most great men have had some sort of creed— 
call it, if you like, a set of provisional hypotheses— 
absolutely unprovable by any kind of science. 

We said just now that Professor Pearson was at 
the end of the Transcendental Analytic. On reflec- 
tion, we do not think he is even there. Objects after 
all are not my or your sense-perceptions, but ejects 
—inferred perceptions of a normal man. But how 
do we reach these social objects? Will not the meta- 
physical presuppositions, if not the social instinct, of 
his readers lead them to treat their percepts, which 
are almost as isolated as the “ Impressions” of Hume, 
as somehow converted into a Real by a Collective 
Reason, even if that Reason looks rather like a Deus 
ex machina ? 


“THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 


Tue Works or Suakespeare. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. Vols. V., VI., and VII. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In these volumes of “ The Cambridge Shakespeare,” 
Mr. Aldis Wright pursues his policy of stern self- 
repression. Rarely has a book been more carefully 
considered from the beginning, and its plan more 
carefully carried out, than was “The Cambridge 
Shakespeare.” Rarely, again, have two editors been 
more completely of one accord. For had they not 
been so, the survivor would, and rightly, have made 
some modifications to emphasise his own views. 

The additions to the first of these volumes are 
of the slightest. There is a note on the relation of 
the quarto and folio texts of Richard III. giving the 
opinions of the late Mr. James Spedding, Professor 
Delius, and others to the effect that, though not on 
the same grounds, the readings of the folios should 
always be preferred. Mr. P. A. Daniel believes that 


the folio represents the play as first set forth by [ 


Shakespeare, the quarto a shortened and revised copy 
of it. We should have been glad of guidance, and to 
know what is Mr. Aldis Wright's own judgment, but 
we find the matter left to ourselves. “If anyone 
wishes to examine the question for himself, the 
materials for such a purpose will be found in the 
various readings of the quartos and folios which are 
given in the notes.” And on the whole this is no 
doubt the right plan. An earnest Shakespeare 
student—and for such are these volumes meant— 
ought not to swear by the words of any master, but 
to form his own independent opinion. The only 
other additional notes contain a recommendation of 
a book which deserves to be better known than it is, 
Mr. French’s Shakespearea Genealogica; a judg- 
ment on a disputed reading in Henry VIII. ; and the 
statement, showing painstaking and minute research, 
that a conjecture on another passage in the same 
play by Dr. Badham had been anticipated by a 
newspaper contributor. 

With the fifth volume of the new edition, “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare” got one play in advance of 
the first edition, Henry VIII. having been shifted 
out of its old position as the first play in the sixth 
volume to be the last in the fifth. The plays in 
the sixth volume are Troilus and Cressida, Corio- 
lanus, Titus Andronicus, and Romeo and Juliet. In 
connection with the last play there is another 
change to note besides its advancement from the old 
seventh volume. The text of the first quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet differs so widely from that of later and 
more perfect editions, that the editors found it advis- 
able to reprint the whole text, instead of attempting 


to record the results of a collation in footnotes. In 
the first edition of “The Cambridge Shakespeare ” 
this appeared immediately after the text of the 
editors: it is now more fittingly relegated to tie 
final volume. There are ten additional readings 
given in the sixth volume, conjectures of Deighton, 
Tiessen, Joicey, and Moberly, none of which call for 
comment. The plays in the seventh volume are 
Timon of Athens, Julius Casar, Macbeth, and 
Hamlet. In the new edition Mr. Wright has derived 
his notes on the authority of “ Warburton MS.” 
from a copy of Warburton’s edition of 1747, 
annotated by that editor, and now in the possession of 
Mr. Norman Bennett, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After the publication of the first edition of “ The 
Cambridge Shakespeare” the editors modified their 
views of the relation between the quarto of 1603 
and the play as it appeared in the later quartos and 
in the folios, recording the conclusion at which they 
arrived in the preface to the Clarendon Press edition 
of Hamlet. They determined that there was an old 
play on the story of Hamlet, some portions of which 
are still preserved in the quarto of 1603; that about 
the year 1603, Shakespeare took this and began to 
remodel it for the stage; that the quarto of 1603 
represents the play after it had been retouched by 
him to a certain extent, but before his alterations 
were complete; and that in the quarto of 1604 we 
have for the first time the Hamlet of Shakespeare. 
From this opinion Mr. Wright sees no reason to 
dissent. The only addenda in the seventh volume are 
twenty-two conjectural readings of passages in 
Hamlet, one by Fritzche, five by MacLachan, and 
the rest by Mull. Maull’s substitution of “thy” for 
“my” in Guildenstern’s address to Hamlet: “O, my 
lord, if my duty be too bold, thy love is too un- 
mannerly,” has, for the moment, an appearance of 
felicity; but Tyrwhitt’s reading, “ My love is not 
unmannerly,” is more “ liable and congruent.” 


FICTION. 


Tue Preacuer’s Davcuter: A Domestic Romance. By Amelia E. 
Barr. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Herr-Presumptive anp THE Herr-Apparent. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Three vols, London: Macmillan.& Co. 

Mopesr Litre Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn, author of “ A Fellow of 
Trinity.” London: Chatto & Windus. 


“THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER” will be read with 
pleasure by all who like fiction strongly tinctured 
with religious feeling, and who demand neither 
sensational incident nor intricate plot. For a sweet 
and wholesome piety is the dominant note through- 
out this pleasant story, whose homely personages 
are depicted with a firm grasp of character and a 
quiet sympathy which ensure the reader's interest. 
The scene is laid amidst those Yorkshire hills 
where, says the author, “ all that is most distinctively 
English, both in nature and humanity, is to be found 
in perfection.” Trouble is coming; for the American 
War has broken out, and the little spinning village 
of Garsby-Langside is overshadowed by the inevitable 
cotton famine looming ahead. John Denby, the 
great-hearted Yorkshireman upon whose good and 
evil fortunes the interest of the story centres, is a 
mill-owner. In his nature all the fine and rugged 
qualities of his sturdy forefathers are blended— 
their shrewdness, their simplicity, their “ closeness,” 
their generosity, their devoutness, their strength of 
head and of heart. The little Methodist community 
in which he is a class-leader looks upon him as a 
pillar of its chapel; for John is a man of material 
and moral worth. His fate meets him in the alluring 
shape of Salome Fletcher, the preacher's daughter. 
Their marriage leads to complications, for Salome is 
@ mercenary and unpleasant young woman, and her 
long-suffering husband soon loses “that blessed gift 
of blindness ” which his infatuation with her physical 
charms had induced. So persistently odious, indeed, is 
her treatment of the luckless John that one is tempted 
into irreverent speculations as to whether even so 
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shining a light of Methodism would not have “ gone 
out and banged the door” at a far earlier stage of their 
married misery. And Pelion is piled on Ossa, for 
soon the horizon is overcast by that dark cloud of 
famine and pestilence whose outlines the author has 
sketched with an artistic restraint which only en- 
hances their grimness. In the great commercial 
crisis of the cotton famine, John Denby does his 
duty nobly. Identifying himself with all the sorrows 
and privations of his “hands,” he keeps the mill 
working, at immense pecuniary loss to himself, and 
nurses their typhus-stricken families with unflagging 
devotion. By what means the final crash of his 
fortune is averted, and his domestic grievances re- 
dressed, it would be unfair to reveal here; but the 
craving of unregenerate readers for “a happy 
ending” will find ample satisfaction in this charm- 
ing and unaffected story. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing figure is that of the old Methodist preacher, 
Salome’s father, whose beautiful character is tenderly 
drawn, his unquenchable love for the graceless son 
whom he “never names, except to God,” being a 
touch of true pathos. Mary Denby, too, John’s 
capable and sensible sister, is a lifelike creation, 
and the episode of her ill-starred early love is skil- 
fully woven into the main story. 

In style and diction the book is commendably 
simple; but the author’s courageous attempt at 
Yorkshire dialect is somewhat marred by occasional 
Americanisms. 

Mrs. Oliphant has for once indulged herself in the 
luxury of a preface, designed to explain to her 
readers the secret of the marvellous rapidity with 
which one story follows another from her pen. From 
this we gather that some of the tales she has recently 
published were written long ago, and that one, in 
particular, was lost for “half a lifetime” in the 
recesses of a publisher’s bureau. Her rapidity, both 
of publication and of workmanship, is undoubted ; 
but we fail to see any necessity for her apology. 
Whatever Mrs. Oliphant does in the way of fiction, 
she does well. Her stories are often slight, though 
at times they are almost pre-Raffaelite in their atten- 
tion to minute detail. But whether mere sketches or 
finished pictures, the hand of the artist is always 
apparent in them, and she is almost the last writer 
of the day who could fairly be accused of slipshod 
writing or scamped work. The “ Heir-Presumptive 
and the Heir-Apparent” is no exception to the 
rule. It is one of those bright stories of English life 
in which Mrs. Oliphant delights, and in which the 
reader finds all the interest that attaches to a well- 
constructed plot, skilful character-drawing, and un- 
failing good taste. Still, we must confess that the 
impression it leaves upon the mind is not quite so 


satisfactory as it should have been, considering 


its excellence as a work of art. Mrs. Oliphant has 
to tell us of the lifelong rivalry of a couple 
of women, friends in their girlhood, whose fortunes 
are closely interwoven by fate. Letitia Ravel- 
stone has succeeded in capturing the half-brother 
and heir-presumptive of Lord Frogmore. John 
Parke is thirty-five, and his brother sixty, when 
the former marries; and Letitia accepts him in the 
firm belief that in due season she will become Lady 
Frogmore herself. But the Fates are unkind to her. 
Mary Hill, the daughter of the Rector of the York- 
shire parish in which Letitia has spent her girlhood, 
comes to her on a visit a few years after her 
marriage. Mary is very poor, and Letitia soon finds 
that she will be exceedingly useful in the character 
of an unpaid dependent and upper servant in her 
house. It is no difficult matter to persuade the 
unsophisticated girl that she is really receiving a 
benefit, instead of conferring one, by accepting this 
position. And so, in due ‘time, Letitia, who is an 
eminently vulgar and heartless woman, learns to 
bully and ill-treat her old friend whilst impressing 
upon her the fact that she is particularly fortunate 
in being admitted as a resident into the house of the 
future Lady Frogmore. Then Nemesis appears upon 
the scene. Lord Frogmore, who despises and dislikes 


his sister-in-law, suddenly descends upon the house- 
hold on one of his rare visits to his brother. He is 
startled at the outset by finding that Letitia has 
brought up her boy to consider himself the indubit- 
able heir to the peerage when his uncle and father 
have disappeared. Being a gentleman, he is dis- 
gusted by the treatment of Mary Hill; and being 
something of a Quixote, he suddenly redresses the 
grievances of that young lady by marrying her. 
There is a terrible scene at the Yorkshire Parsonage 
when Mrs. Parke, having heard the news of the pro- 
jected marriage, descends upon the place in order to 
bully her old friend into the abandonment of a plan 
so hurtful to her own interests as the wife of the 
heir-presumptive. Probably she would have sue- 
ceeded in the attempt, for Mary, if very amiable and 
sweet, is also not a little weak; but the old clergy- 
man happily comes to his child’s assistance, and routs 
Mrs. Parke. So the marriage duly takes place, and 
is a tolerably happy one, despite the unconcealed 
rage of Letitia, and her manifest determination to 
avenge the wrong she has suffered. It is at this 
point that the story begins to differ rather dis- 
agreeably from most of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. On 
the eve of Mary’s confinement the odious Letitia suc- 
ceeds in gaining admission to her room and literally 
frightens her, to use a familiar phrase, within an 
inch of her life. The next morning an heir-apparent 
is born to the title of Frogmore, but the unfortunate 
mother has become a raving lunatic. Things grow 
steadily from bad to worse. Lord Frogmore dies, 
and his son is entrusted to the guardianship, not 
of his mother’s sister, but of the wicked woman 
who is responsible for the mother’s fate. Moreover, 
Letitia and her husband, with their children, estab- 
lish themselves in the family house, and the poor 
little lord, secluded in a comfortless nursery, is left 
to wither away. Meanwhile, Lady Frogmore re- 
covers her reason, but her mind is still strangely 
clouded on one point. Nothing can convince her 
that she has ever had a child, and she cannot be 
induced to recognise her son, who is still left to the 
tender mercies of Letitia. We must not pursue the 
story further, though there is much more to tell. 
We feel, however, that Mrs. Oliphant, in drawing a 
character so hopelessly evil as that of Letitia, and in 
making everybody else so hopelessly stupid that they 
really play the part of accessories to her villainy, 
has for once done violence to her art. Women like 
Letitia may possibly exist, but it is asking us to 
believe too much to accept a picture of such a 
woman in such surroundings. In these days Mr. 
Waugh would undoubtedly have interfered to 
prevent the commission of the crime by which 
Letitia, in due time, crowns her life of hardened 
selfishness. Mrs. Oliphant is happier when dealing 
with women who have less of the fiend in their natures 
than the subject of her last romance. 

In “ Modest Little Sara” we are once more bidden 
to make acquaintance with that Cambridge life in 
which Alan St. Aubyn delights. The familiar figures 
of these stories of undergraduate temptations are 
again presented to us. There is the beautiful ad- 
venturess who captures the prize freshman of each 
successive year, and empties his pockets with the 
ease and adroitness of a professional thief; there is 
the good undergraduate who reads hard and avoids 
the follies of the youth; the rich young man whose 
father, a successful brewer, makes him an allowance 
such as a prince might envy; and the worthless 
student whose sole object in life seems to be to 
break the heart of his mother. Modest Sara is, in 
this instance, the sister of the worthless student, 
and very prettily is the story of her love affair told. 
To save the family from ruin—proximately caused 
by the worthless brother—she accepts the offer of 
the effusive brewer's son, who in spite of his wealth 
is really a gentleman. Then she discovers when it 
is too late that the hard-reading undergraduate 
whose offer she had refused has won her heart. 
Too late did we say? Well, it is not quite too late ; 
and thereby hangs the tale, which, if slight and 
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perhaps rather conventional, is told with grace and 
spirit, and adds another to the claims Alan St. 
Aubyn already possesses upon the favour of the 
public. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Oxp Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole. With historical 
notes by M. J. Stillman, and brief comments by the engraver. 
London ; T. Fisher Unwin. 

Kine Henry VIII. With twelve illustrations by Sir James D. 
Linton, P.R.I. With an introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
London: Cassell & Co. 

OTHELLO, THE Moor or Venice. Illustrated by Ludovic Marchetti. 
Reproduced by Gilbert Whitehead & Co. London: Simpkin 
Marshall & Co. 

Enousu Catueprars. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Illustrated 
with one hundred and fifty-four drawings. By Joseph Pennell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Crorstex Live iy THE Days or Caur pe Liox. By the Very’ Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Lllustrated by 
Herbert Railton and A. Quinton. London: Isbister & Co. 


Mr. Coue’s renderings of the old masters remind us 
of Rubinstein’s pianoforte playing, in respect of the 
masterful way in which he makes one branch of art 
reproduce in some measure the glory of another. 
The distinction and the fault of Rubinstein’s playing 
was the orchestral effect produced on a single instru- 
ment. Mr. Cole makes a branch of sculpture, which 
engraving essentially is, yield something analogous 
to colour. How far in this matter he has over- 
stepped the limit it would be rash to say; it is 
certain, however, that the appearance of intricacy 
and labour is often ill-concealed : we are apt to forget 
the picture in the engraver —a fault as rare as, and 
cognate with, the highest accomplishment. Mr. Still- 
man points out that there is a certain inequality in the 
engravings, due to the fact that in educating his 
public the engraver has educated himself; as he went 
on in his undertaking and learned the character of 
the older art, his own style changed in sympathy 
with his originals. This circumstance really adds to 
the significance of the book ; as a study of develop- 
ment it must be invaluable for those engaged in the 
same pursuit, and for the general student of art it is 
a delight to watch how Mr. Cole grows into his work 
until all his lines seem to harmonise with the subject, 
and his rendering of what is the most tender and 
imaginative art the world possesses, becomes un- 
surpassed in refinement and appreciation. This 
book, which we should imagine everybody wants to 
possess, contains sixty-seven engravings of the works 
of thirty-seven masters: sesthetically and as an educa- 
tive work it is of the highest importance. 

Perhaps the best of Sir James D. Linton’s illus- 
trations to Henry VIJI. is that for the first scene of 
Act L.,representing Wolsey muttering,“ And Bucking- 
ham shall lessen this proud look,” as he passes through 
a crowded ante-chamber to the king. The disposition 
of the two groups, of which Buckingham and Wolsey 
are the central figures, is contrived with great skill, 
and the contrast between plebeian and aristocratic 
pride is forcibly marked. Katherine, in disgrace, 
with her maidens about her, is tender in sentiment 
and gracious in execution; and some of the engrav- 
ings of minor episodes are distinctly humorous. Dr. 
Dowden writes an admirable treatise on the author- 
ship of the play. This number fully maintains the 
high reputation of Cassell’s “ Shakespeare.” 

To go from the rich, rough, cream-tinted paper 
and skilful black and white of Sir James Linton’s 
Henry VIII. to the smooth snowy glaze and exquisite 
gaudiness of Signor Ludovic Marchetti’s Othello is to 
step from restraint, quiet strength, and an always 
interesting, if conventional, ideal to an absolute 
realism in colour, action, and in the figures and faces 
of the characters. In one circumstance alone Sir 
James Linton approaches Signor Marchetti: he has 
vulgarised Wolsey. To Buckingham doubtless Wol- 
sey appeared only a “butcher’s cur”; but he is 
represented in the play as a man of great subtlety 
and refinement, and in strength and persistence liker 
a mastiff than acur. Although Sir James Linton’s 
Buckingham and sometimes his Katherine are really 


Shakespearean, his Wolsey is much too inferior a 
type. Not one, however, of Signor Marchetti’s 
characters is Shakespearean. To him, as to Roderigo, 
Othello is only the “thick lips”; for “ sweet Desde- 
mona” he gives us an able-bodied wanton; and 
instead of the regal intellect and brilliant villainy of 
Iago, we have a dull, sly, mangy-looking creature, 
hardly fitted to cope with a pettifogging lawyer. 
The workmanship is admirable; it is art, but we are 
right to condemn the art which degrades lofty things: 
in applying realism to Shakespeare the result must 
always be caricature. Signor Marchetti overdoes 
the upholstery, and reminds one of coloured adver- 
tisements: in one picture, of Desdemona’s bed, 
curtained close, with the Moor standing at the bed- 
room door, we seem to hear a drowsy voice asking, 
“Have you used Pears’ soap?”—a very sufficient 
insult to one of Othello’s complexion. 

Twelve cathedrals are described by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. The letter-press is not the mere 
republication of her Century Magazine articles ; 
these have been largely re-written. Her book is 
intended for and should suit amateurs—those who 
love rather than those who study architecture. 
Besides Mr. Joseph Pennell’s admirable drawings 
—one hundred and fifty-four of them—there are 
numerous illustrations by Mr. Randolf Ross, Mr. E. 
J. Meeker, Mr. A. D. F. Hamilton, and Mr. J. F. 
Ruige. 

The Dean of Gloucester’s “Cloister Life in the 
Days of Coeur de Lion” is an interesting ecclesiastical 
study of times which many of us know best from 
Carlyle’s “ Past and Present.” The Dean’s book is 
not, however, a piece of special pleading, but gives a 
broad general view of his subject as illustrated in 
the careers of Hugh of Lincoln, or of St. Bruno, or 
of Abbot Samson, with Tewkesbury, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, La Grande Chartreuse for backgrounds, Mr. 
Herbert Railton’s delicate drawing of architecture, 
his poetic vision of stone and lime, continue fresh 
and original. Mr. Quinton’s work is equally good 
in his own manner. 


RURAL LIFE IN IRELAND. 

Tue Irish Peasant. A Sociological Study. Edited from original 

— by a Guardian of the Poor. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co. 
Tue editor of this book tells us in his‘preface that in it “are to 
be found the personal experiences of one who led the life 
déscribed” herein. The author of the original papers on which 
the work is founded was “a real person, anxious only to discover 
the truth as to a matter in which he felt a deep interest.” The 
story of his life, so far as it is necessary for the present purpose, 
is shortly told. He was, he tells us, born in London; and when 
he arrived at man’s estate he found himself on his father’s death 
the owner of a considerable property, quite alone in the world, and 
free to do as he pleased. Part of the estate which had come to 
our author was in Ireland, where his mother had been born; and 
suddenly the thought oceurred to him, “Why not go to 
Ireland?” This resolution was soon carried into effect, and the 
present volume is a record of what the author saw and heard in 
lreland, beginning with his visit to a Mr. MeWhirter, a sketch 
of whose character does not serve to improve our opinion of the 
Irish Conservative. There is an interesting chapter on the Rural 
Economy of Ulster. The Ulster peasants, our author tells us, in 
some districts in most respects resemble the better class of French, 
Belgian, or German peasants; but he reminds us with perfect 
truth that the greater part of Ulster is like the rest of Ireland. 
The following passage on Irish dress may afford matter for 
reflection: “ English people are apt to think that the Irish are 
always in rags. I cannot say that I have seen many rags in 
Ireland, but English-made clothes of the vilest shoddy are far 
too common.” ‘This leads the author to touch upon the question 
of Protection. It is to be hoped that the solution of this portion 
of the Irish question is to be found in a better development of 
Irish manufactures. A good instance of the practical misgovern- 
ment which prevails in Ireland is given in the fifth chapter, 
which is devoted to the subject of Loeal Government. The Irish 
Poor Law system has been in force for something less than half 
a century, and has been from the first thoroughly unpopular. 
Among the reasons assigned for this fact, one is that the Jrish 
Poor Law system is not suited to Irish ideas, and that it is far 
less liberal than the English system in allowing outdoor relief. 
The book contains the result of much shrewd observation 
expressed in a pleasant way, and we can cordially recommend it 


to our readers, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Less than forty years ago—or, to be exact, in 1854—two Eng- 
lish and French fleets acting in combination fought an action 
with the forts and batteries of Sebastopol, and both of these 
fleets of warships were composed entirely of wooden vessels, 
some of which were sailing line-of-battle ships like those in 
which Nelson and Collingwood gained their laurels. Such a 
fact helps us to understand, not merely the magnitude of the 
changes covered by the words “ The Steam Navy of England,” 
but also the marvellously short time in which they have been 
brought about. Few men are better qualified to institute a 
comparison between the past and present of a service which 
forms the nation’s first line of defence than Mr. Williams, who, 
we need scarcely add, is favourably known to experts as well as 
to the public at large, as Chief Inspector of Machinery to the 
Royal Navy. Within the past fifty years the material of which 
ships of war have been built has been changed from wood to 
iron, and from iron to steel. Modern ships are of a different 
construction to their predecessors;. they are floating batteries, 
and their armaments have been changed to an almost incredible 
extent. It seems, indeed, as if a radical change of our sailors 
was necessary in these days when propulsion by sail power has 
been almost abandoned, and when our most efficient warships 
are almost destitute of masts and rigging. Mr. Williams is of 
opinion that our seamen ought now to receive what he terms an 
all-round training. In other words, they ought to be able to 
work on deck, between decks, below in the engine-rooms and 
stoke-holds, and in boats. He submits definite plans for the 
earrying out of these and other proposed changes, and calculates 
the expense which is likely to be incurred in training twelve 
thousand non-combatants in the shape of the stokers of the 
navy into skilled gunners. He believes that mastless ships in 
all future wars will be sent out to fight the country’s battles, 
and therefore almost every man on board them ought to con- 
tribute directly to their fighting power, The duties of the sea- 
men of the past were performed on deck and aloft; those of the 
seamen of the future will be performed on deck and below. 
Mr. Williams discusses the general war-training of the navy, 
and then in detail its ships and machinery. He has a good deal 
that is significant to say on what he terms the coal-endurance of 
Her Majesty’s ships, and he explains at length the most recent 
developments of the science of naval engineering as applied to 
warships. The book appeals primarily to experts, but it is 
written with great clearness, and the studious avoidance, wher- 
ever possible, of technical phrases. This circumstance, and the 
fact that every Englishman with a spark of patriotism in his 
composition is proud of the fleet, ought to win for such an 
authoritative work wide attention. 

“ Science in Aready ” is the attractive title which Mr. Grant 
Allen gives to a group of sixteen essays, most of which may be 
described as the holiday papers of a naturalist. The love of the 
country is in them all,and Mr. Grant Allen—who is fortunate 
enough to live far from the madding crowd—waxes somewhat 
ostentatiously scornful at the expense of those who, on the plea 
that there is so much life in the city, cling to the region of 
squares and streets. For himself, he thinks that bricks and 
mortar have destroyed the life of a given number of square 
miles in Middlesex, and he declares fhat he cares much more 
for the densely-peopled fields than for that human desert called 
London, which Re deseribes as neither more nor less than a 
“be-flagged, macadamised, man-made solitude.’ The country 
teems with manifold life, and is full of freshness, peace, and 
beauty, and Mr. Grant Allen boldly takes sides with those who 
vastly prefer it to the “ grey and gloomy haunts of the eab-horse 
and stockbroker.” 

Mrs. Josephine Butler calls her memoir of her husband 
“ Recollections of George Butler,” but the book is practically a 
record of almost every aspect of a busy and honourable career. 
Side-lights are cast in its pages on many distinguished people, 
for Canon Butler was a man of broad and catholic sympathies, 
and was drawn in consequence into friendly relations with men 
of all schools of thought. We gain pleasant glimpses of Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, Dean Stanley, Dr. 
Jowett, and again and again of Mr. Froude, with whom his 
friendship was peculiarly close during a period of nearly half a 
century. Once, apparently in the summer of 1878, when Canon 
Butler was staying at Mr. Froude’s- house in Onslow Square, an 
amusing incident occurred which he thus relates in a letter to his 
son. “ Froude is very well. He and I were playing lawn tennis 
a cy 4 in the Square, when old Carlyle came round to take 
im for a drive in an omnibus, which he does about three times a 


Steam Navy or Past, Present, anp Future. By 
Harry Williams. Portrait. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 

Science in Arcapy. By Grant Allen. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
Crown 8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GEorGE Butter. By Josephine E. Butler. Por- 
trait. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin Marshall, 
Hamilton & Co. Demy 8vo. 

Mopern Views or Exrcrriciry. By Oliver J. Lodge, D.Se., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Illustrated. (‘‘ Nature Series.””) London and New York: 
Maemillan & Co. Crown 8vo. 

A Manvat or CurRENT SHorTHAND: ORTHOGRAPHIC AND PHONETIC. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A., LL.D., formerly Member of Council of the 
Shorthand Society. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 12mo. 
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week. Froude hid himself behind the bushes, and the old 
philosopher, unable to see him anywhere, retired, and we con- 
tinued our game.” At Oxford, at Liverpool, and at Winchester 
—three widely different spheres of activity and influence—C.non 
Butler did good service. He was a man who always had the 
courage of his convictions and was quite prepared cheerfully to 
accept obloquy and misunderstanding when he felt himself to be 
in the path of duty. He possessed a chivalrous as well as a 
deeply religious spirit, and all who came in contact with him felt 
the charm of his winning personality and the silent power of his 
beautiful life. 

At the outset of his admirable manual, “ Modern Views of 
Electricity,” Professor Lodge admits that there is a considerable 
amount of truth in the common assertion that nobody as yet 
really understands the new force which is beginning to drive 
our machinery and to light our streets. Gradually, however, 
electricity is emerging into the proportions of an exact science. 
Concerning many of its problems tentative views still prevail ; 
but, at the same time, even within the last ten years, great 
progress towards exact knowledge of a force which has sensibly 
widened the resources of modern civilisation has been made. 
There is truth in the assertion that investigation always pro- 
gresses by stages, for no explanation is ultimate, but merely a 
— upwards—the removal of a problem from a lower to a 
higher category. Professor Lodge attempts in these pages to 
give the student a clear summary of the four great and compre- 
hensive branches into which the whole subject ean be divided for 
purposes of classification. In other words, he discusses at length 
electricity at rest, or static ; electricity in locomotion ; electricity 
in rotation, or magnetism; and electricity in vibration or radia- 
tion. He explains the various steps in a great chain of dis- 
coveries which are associated with the names of Franklin, 
Cavendish, Faraday, and Maxwell. It was Cavendish who 
laid the foundation for the modern theory of electricity, 
but, as he worked for himself rather than for the race, 
Faraday, three-quarters of a century later, had to go over 
the same ground again, though in doing so he made memor- 
able extensions and additions. Then came Maxwell—who 
stands in these pages as representative of the great English 
school of mathematical physicists—and he linked the “theorems 
of Green, and Stokes, and Thomson to the facts of Fara- 
day,” and from this union there sprang the young modern 
science of electricity, and with it an epoch of astound- 
ing activity in physical science. At the present moment, 
declares Professor Lodge, with a final touch of rhetoric, *‘ the 
long line of isolated ripples of pa-t discovery seem blending 
into a mighty wave, on the erest of which one begins to discern 
some oncoming magnificent generalisa'ion. One feels like a 
boy who has been long strumming on the silent keyboard of a 
deserted organ, into which an unseen power begins to blow a 
vivifying breath.” There is a good index to the book, and many 
capital diagrams. 

“Current Shorthand” is avowedly intended to supply the 
general need of a system of writing shorter and more compact 
than ordinary longhand, and at the same time not less distinet 
and legible. Dr. Sweet contends that none of the three systems 
at present in vogue—Pitman’s in England and America, and 
those of Gabelsberger and Stolze on the Continent—fully meet 
these requirements. Afterall, brevity is only the soul of wit, so 
far as penmanship is concerned, when accuracy is not imperilled in 
the efforts to secure it. The existing geometric systems of short- 
hand have obvious drawbacks. They are made for instance, 
of straight lines and curves, sloping in four different 
directions and joined together without any connecting stroke, 
and as a result angularity, jerkiness, and hand-cramping move- 
ments are all but imovitalile. Dr. Sweet believes—as the result 
of considerable experience—that the script basis is the only 
sound principle, and the reasons which he gives for its adoption 
seem to us, on the whole, convincing. His own system is clear 
and simple; it discards not only thick and thin strokes, but all 
other arbitrary distinctions, and it is rigorously livear, so that it 
ean be used for all the purposes of ordinary longhand, and, 
moreover, can be printed from movable type with comparative 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1892. 


“THE SPEAKER” FOR 1893.—NEW SERIES. 


E have pleasure in announcing that with the 

next issue we shall begin a new series of THE 
SPEAKER. It is our hope that by a slight modifica- 
tion in the form of the paper, which will accelerate 
its production, we shall be able to deal more quickly 
than at present with current topics, especially during 
the Session of Parliament, and that THE SPEAKER 
will thus more effectually than ever justify its exist- 
ence as the representative of Liberal thought and 
culture among the weekly reviews. 

Started three years ago, at a time when the 
Liberal party was in Opposition, and when secession 
had robbed its ranks of forces hitherto considered 
indispensable, the steady success of THE SPEAKER has 
not only been gratifying to its founders and con- 
tributors, but, we venture to say, is a testimony of 
intellectual vigour of which the New Liberalism has 
no reason to be ashamed. 

THE SPEAKER, in its new series, will adhere firmly 
to the lines on which it has hitherto advanced—loyal 
attachment to the great engine of democratic pro- 
gress, the Liberal party ; free development of 
political thought; and independent and competent 
criticism of every branch of letters, art, and science, 
in which the age is interested. Only we hope to 
fulfil this mission in the future in a manner which 
will increase the attractiveness and popularity of 
the paper, and make it, even more than it has been 
hitherto, a source of enjoyment as well as stimula- 
tion to its readers. 

Among the features of next week's issue, besides 
the usual editorial and critical matter, we may 
mention the following :— 

The Difficult Points in the Home Rule Bill; 
Recollections of John Bright, including his account 
of a visit to Hawarden, by a Relative; a Contribu- 
tion by “Q”; the first of a series of articles on 
the Modern Press and its Chief Conductors, the 
subject being the Nineteenth Century and Mr. James 
Knowles; and a Literary Causerie by “ A. B.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


A VERY wicked and senseless crime was com- 
mitted in Dublin at a late hour on Christmas Eve. 
An infernal machine, apparently charged with 
dynamite, was exploded opposite the door of the 
chief office of the detective force in a narrow alley 
close to the Castle. Very serious damage was done 
to property, and unhappily a young detective named 
SYNNOTT, who was entering the office at the time, was 
killed. So far there does not seem to be the slightest 
clue either to the perpetrator of this disgraceful 
outrage or to his motive. A man has, indeed, been 
arrested at Nenagh on suspicion, but he has since 
been discharged, and the police are evidently 


without a clue. It is a curious coincidence that 


on New Year's Eve last year an explosion almost 
exactly similar took place within the Castle pre- 
cincts, and very near the spot where the crime of 
last Saturday was committed. On that occasion the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Jackson) declared that he 
attached no political significance to the crime. If 
Mr. JACKSON was correct in holding that opinion, 
it is evident that there was in Dublin twelve months 
ago some wretch who was capable of employing 
dynamite, either to gratify private vengeance or in 


obedience to some insane whim of his own. It 
might have been thought that the fact that such 
a person was known to be in Dublin twelve months 
ago would have been taken into account on the 
present occasion, and that, until the contrary was 
proved to be the case, the first impulse of fair- 
minded people would be to attribute Saturday’s 
outrage to this individual criminal rather than to 
anybody else. 


Tue Tory newspapers, however, have been almost 
unanimous in insisting that the crime is political in 
its character, and that it has been committed by 
sympathisers with the national movement in Ire- 
land. They make these assertions with great 
strength of language, though they have not a scrap 
or a shred of evidence to support them. They ac- 
company their accusations against the Irish people 
with bitter attacks upon Mr. MorRLEy, who is de- 
nounced, forsooth, as though he himself were the 
author of the outrage ; and they make the occurrence 
the pretext for a demand for the re-application of 
the Coercion Act. Blind, whirling passion of this 
sort ought to defeat itself. We may rest assured 
that if the truth about last Saturday’s crime should 
ever become known, it will not implicate, either 
directly or indirectly, any Irish politician, or any re- 
sponsible or accredited body of the Irish people. 
Until the truth is known people who respect them- 
selves will hardly launch accusations against other 
persons for which they cannot adduce any sort of 
evidence. At the same time it is impossible to deny 
that there are among Irishmen some men of desperate 
spirit and degraded character who have in the past 
resorted to the use of dynamite for political pur- 
poses. But these men stand apart from political 
parties, and are notoriously more hostile to the 
Nationalists, who are the representatives of the bulk 
of the nation, than they are to the Orangemen them- 
selves. The alliance between Irish Nationalists and 
English Liberals struck a heavy blow at the dyna- 
miters, and it is well known that they will receive 
their cowp de grdce when a full reconciliation is 
effected between the two countries, 


THE political rumours of the week have not been 
quite so numerous as usual—perhaps owing to the 
intervention of the Christmas holidays. The draft 
of the Home Rule Bill, it is asserted, has now been 
presented to the members of the Cabinet as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are still points 
of importance in connection with the measure 
upon which a final decision has not yet been 
taken. Some of the provincial newspapers declared 
on Wednesday that the Home Secretary was en- 
gaged in preparing a Licensing Bill, the main 
feature of which was the transfer of the licensing 
authority from the magistrates to the County 
Councils. The story was ben trovato, but a direct 
contradiction of it appeared in the Daily News 
on Thursday. Ministers will doubtless have some- 
thing to say when the Session opens regarding the 
licensing question, but, after the recent display of 
feeling on the part of the advocates of the direct 
veto, they are hardly likely to dream of introducing 
a measure of the kind -suggested on Wednesday. 
Finally, not as a matter of rumour but a fact, we 
may mention among the notable political events of 
the week the eighty-third birthday of Mr. GLap- 
STONE, an anniversary which finds him, we are glad 
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to say, enjoying excellent health and a full share 
of mental and physical vigour. 


THE composition of the Royal Commission on the 
treatment of aged poor ought to give very general 
satisfaction. There are representatives of special 
interests, like Mr. HUMPHREYS OWEN, MR. ARCH, 
and Mr. STocKALL; of special views, like Mr. Loc 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN; while everyone concerned 
is more or less of an expert, there are eminent 
specialists like Mr. CHARLES BooTH and Dr. HUNTER, 
and members whose general eminence in applied 
economics and finance makes them indispensable, 
like PLAYFAIR, LINGEN, LORD BRASSEY, 
and Mr. BRoADHURST. The Prince of Wales, too, 
has given a fresh proof of his interest in social 
questions by consenting to form part of the Com- 
mission. As THE SPEAKER explained some weeks 
ago, no clergy are included. The omission has 
much exercised the Times, and produced a threat 
from a correspondent of that paper, @ propos of our 
announcement, that the clergy of the Church of 
England would retaliate by letting the Commission 
alone. We give them credit for more good sense. 
Were they represented, the claims of other religious 
bodies must have been considered too. This would 
have caused delay, and made the Commission too 
large. The wide knowledge possessed by the clergy 
will be sufficiently utilised by the appearance of a 
number of them as witnesses. It would profit little 
to appoint one or two of them as representative 
members of a Commission on a subject which in no 
way concerns the special interest of the Church of 
England or any other religious body. 


AN important report of a Committee (apparently 
self-elected, but none the worse for that) of experts 
was issued on Thursday morning, dealing with the 
present distress in London. The Committee—which 
includes the Rev. S. A. BARNETT, MR. WILLIAMS 
BENN, M.P., Mr. F. N. CHARRINGTON, the REv. HuGH 
PrIcE HUGHES, CANON Scott HOLLAND, Mr. SYDNEY 
Buxton, M.P., and Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB— 
declare that, except among the dockers and in certain 
trades and districts, there is not more than the usual 
amount of winter distress in London. But the ship- 
building and engineering trades are much depressed, 
and the casual element is being eliminated altogether 
from dock labour—a change to the ultimate benefit 
of society, no doubt, but involving serious hardship 
meanwhile. Moreover, the docks at Tilbury are in- 
creasing in traffic at the expense of those in London, 
and the labour there is drawn from South Essex 
rather than from London. The great majority of the 
Committee, moreover, are of opinion that the 
Salvation Army and other agencies are doing much 
to stimulate the drain of casual labour and pauperism 
from the country to London. 


THE Committee are adverse to relief works, unless 


regarded as a test of fitness for further employment 


as well as a mere means of relief; and are strongly 
of opinion that the labourers taken on for such works 
should have been bond-fide residents for some time 
in the parish whose vestry employs them. Funds 
are required, emphatically not for distribution as 
doles, but to supplement the contributions from 
the rates towards relief works in poor parishes, 
and to enable those men who are found fit 
to obtain work in the future. It is satisfactory to 
find that the difficulty is mainly with casual labour, 
and is less severe than most of us had feared. But 
the problem of dealing with the semi-deserving 
casual labourer is as far from solution as ever. And 
it is just as well to face the fact that this is one of 
the problems which indicate some kind of Socialist 
solution. 


THE Stock Markets continue utterly lifeless. On 
Wednesday, it is true, an attempt that for a little 


while was successful was made to put up prices ; 
Consols especially advanced sharply, and there was 
a general recovery in international securities. But 
the movement did not last long. Whether the silver 
crisis is or is not delayed, everybody sees it to be 
inevitable, and everybody is afraid to enter into new 
engagements. On Thursday fresh cause of disquiet 
was furnished by the announcement that the 
resignation tendered by Dr. PLAzA, who for the 
past two years has been the London financial 
representative of the Argentine Government, had 
been accepted. It appears that the new Government 
had not kept its London: representative acquainted 
with its intentions, and had not answered his com- 
munications. He tendered his resignation in the 
hope of establishing better relations, but the resigna- 
tion has unexpectedly been accepted. It is feared 
that the new Government intends to propose at once 
negotiations for the settlement of the debt, while 
the great financial houses here desire that the 
arrangement entered into by Lorp ROTHSCHILD's 
Committee should be allowed to run to its natural 
end twelve months hence. Besides, the new Argen- 
tine Finance Minister has declared that the Republic 
is not able to pay the full interest on its debt, and 
he is very unwilling to continue the Rothschild 
arrangement. The apprehension is that he will 
propose at once to suspend that arrangement while 
the new negotiations are going on. If he does, the 
proposal will not be accepted in London, and it is 
hardly likely that he will break faith by stopping 
the issue of funding bonds. There has also been a 
decline in Greek Government securities. The 
Government, as everybody knows, is in financial 
difficulties, and it had good reason to hope that it 
would have got the assistance it required. But the 
state of Paris has put that out of the question for 
the present, and, naturally, fears are entertained 
that Greece may not be able to fulfil her engage- 
ments. 


For a long time the Money Market has not been 
so quiet in the last week of the year as it is at 
present. Usually the Bank of England lends at that 
time enormous sums of money, \vhile the other banks 
charge higher rates than at almost any other season 
of the year. Partly this is caused by the India 
Council calling in loans to make payments due on 
New Year's Day, and partly by the practice of the 
joint-stock banks of accumulating exceptionally 
large reserves, as they make up their accounts on 
the last day of the year. This week, however, in 


‘spite of all those usual operations, so small is the 


demand for money that Stock Exchange borrowers 
were able to renew the loans previously made to 
them at the rate of from 2} to 3 per cent., while 
they were able to borrow fresh money at from 
3 per cent. to 3} per cent. The rate of discount 
in the open market is little better than 1} 
per cent. The belief in the market is that 
the present United States Congress will not repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act, that the exports of gold, 
therefore, will begin again on a very large scale next 
week, and that consequently the supplies in London 
will be greatly increased. But the main cause of the 
quietness in the market is the general distrust. No- 
body cares to borrow much because all are afraid 
to enter into new risks. The silver market has been 
quieter than for some time past, the price fluctuating 
about 38d. per ounce. The general belief in the 
market is that the crisis is not coming so quickly as 
was thought a little while ago; that the United 
States Treasury will be able to get in gold from the 
banks, and so will be able to meet all its obligations 
and to show a surplus, and that in consequence gold 
will not go to a premium for a considerable time yet. 
If so, it is hoped that the recommencement of gold 
exports will not alarm the market, and that there- 
fore the crisis, though it will continue to hang over 
the market, will not burst for some time. It is also 
hoped that the Indian Government will take no action 
yet; but there is very little confidence all the same. 
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TAKING STOCK. 


ie year which comes to an end to-day has been 
eventful enough to entitle it to a prominent 
place on the Calendar of History. Born when a 
great and mysterious pestilence was brooding over 
the land—a pestilence which entered the palace as 
well as the cottage, and laid low many of our best 
known citizens—it has been characterised through- 
out by a succession of events which can hardly 
be called cheerful or hopeful. We have had 
depression in trade, more than one great financial 
crash, and much social misery. Yet amid the 
gloom which has pervaded 1892 there is, we need 
hardly say, from the Liberal’s point of view, 
one brilliant exception to the general character 
of the year. When it opened, a Ministry de- 
voted to Coercion and bent upon ruling the people 
of Ireland in opposition to their own opinions was 
in office. It closes with a new Ministry installed in 
power, which has for its programme a policy of con- 
ciliation in Ireland and of social and political reform 
in Great Britain. Nearly six months have passed 
since the General Election took place, and it is now 
possible to review the results of that great struggle 
—the chief political event of the year—with some- 
thing like completeness. To be quite frank, that result 
was something of a disappointment to everybody. 
We do not allude to the disappointment which was 
felt by some over-sanguine Liberals when the num- 
ber of seats won from the Tory party had been 
finally ascertained. The best judges had long before 
the election settled in their own minds that the 
new House of Commons would contain a majority 
of not less than thirty-five, nor more than fifty, 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that they were disappointed when, in 
the only division which has yet been taken in the 
new Parliament, the Liberal leader found himself at 
the head of a substantial majority of forty votes. 
But that which did disappoint them was the unex- 
pected severity of the struggle itself. In every con- 
stituency in which there was a contest it was fought 
& outrance, with a determination on both sides that 
was almost desperate in its character; and nearly 
everywhere the representatives of Liberalism were 
surprised to discover the extent to which their oppo- 
nents had succeeded in getting hold of the working- 
class population. In great popular constituencies, 
where heretofore a Tory candidate never had the 
smallest chance of success, the Liberal member found 
himself again and again hard pressed by a man who 
stood in the name of the party with which a dozen 
years ago hardly any working man cared to be asso- 
ciated. It is well that we should frankly admit this 
fact, little as we may like it. The clear duty of 
Liberals is to look the unpalatable truth in the face 
and see what they can learn from it. 

How, then, do we explain the general results of 
the election of last July? First, as to the majority 
itself, we have said that it came very near the com- 
putations of the best Liberal judges; and it should 
not be forgotten that it was only owing to miserable 
and senseless divisions in our own party that the outside 
figure of fifty was not attained. But what about the 
unexpected severity of the struggle, and the enormous 
advance in voting power of the Tory candidates in 
many Liberal constituencies? We do not hesitate 
to say that the chief agent in bringing about this 
result was the unparalleled resort to what may be 
called legal corruption by our opponents during the 
time when their party was in office. We are not so 
sure, indeed, as to whether the corruption was 
legal. If Mr. Clayton was properly unseated at 
Hexham—a fact about which we have no doubt— 
there are many other men now sitting in the House 


of Commons who ought to have been unseated 
also. Indeed, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that in entering upon the practices which cost 
him his election, Mr. Clayton merely went with the 
stream—the Tory stream, of course. For years past 
the party which boasts that it has a monopoly, not 
merely of brains and patriotism, but of money, has 
been using every artifice, decent and indecent, by 
which it might hope to win the favour of the work- 
ing classes. The circus which Lord Salisbury sug- 
gested as being better than village councils for the 
agricultural labourers was something more than a 
figure of speech. Hodge has had his circus when- 
ever he wished for it, and it has not been unaccom- 
panied by the more substantial boon of cakes and 
ale. Again and again Liberal newspapers have 
quoted the announcements of Primrose League and 
other Tory gatherings in the parks of great noble- 
men and wealthy squires, and have turned to ridicule 
the combination which these gatherings offered of 
political speaking and the attractions of a fair. 
The Liberal newspapers were wrong. These 
entertainments were not merely ridiculous. By 
means of such agencies not a little of the per- 
sonal independence and political integrity of 
the electors of England has been destroyed. 
Looking back at all the circumstances of the 
election, we see in the way in which, in constituency 
after constituency, a deliberate attempt was made to 
corrupt the great body of the electors, not by indi- 
vidual gifts, but by this profuse and reckless 
expenditure of money by bodies like the Primrose 
League and the Conservative Associations, the real 
reason why the result of the struggle was not what 
sanguine Liberals had hoped for. 

Still, despite the heavy odds against which the 
Liberal party had to contend in the shape of money 
and social influence, a great and substantial victory 
was achieved. The croakers, even at the moment 
when that victory was gained, predicted that it was 
an empty triumph merely. The new majority in the 
House of Commons was a body of such heterogeneous 
character that it was impossible that it could have 
any real coherence. Lord Salisbury, by way of 
giving his support to this view of the situation, 
declined to quit office until it had been shown that 
the majority in the new House was so far united 
as to be ready to vote for his expulsion; and even 
when that fact had been placed beyond possibility of 
doubt, and a new Government had been installed in 
office, Tory writers and speakers professed to believe 
that it must “go to pieces” before Christmas. 
Christmas has been and is gone; and the Cabinet. 
has not shown a sign of the weakness and dissension. 
attributed to it by its critics. Nor is this all. » The. 
Liberal party stands to-day just as compact and as. 
firmly united as it was when by its vote it turned 
the Coercion Government out of office. There have- 
been some individual demonstrations of independence, - 
perhaps of discontent. But they have not met with 
the slightest countenance from the Liberal electors, . 
and where they have attained any degree of signifi- 
cance they have been sharply repressed by action within, 
the constituencies. It is evident that Lord Rosebery 
was right the other day when he warned any man who, 
for the purpose of private vengeance or any other 
motive, was guilty of attempting to divide the Liberal 

rty in the House of Commons, that his fate would 

a terrible one. We do not believe that there 
exists anywhere among members of Parliament a 
desire to divide the party; but if it does, we may 
safely leave their constituents to deal with the traitors. 
Perhaps some perception of this truth is beginning 
to dawn upon our opponents. At any rate, we do 
not hear quite so much now as we did a few weeks 
ago of the wrecking of the Government in the debate 
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on the Address. Nor are these the only hopeful 
features of the situation viewed from the Liberal 
standpoint. The most hopeful feature of all is the 
fact that the new Administration, though it has 
only been a few months in office, has won the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that it is no longer possible 
for its critics to compare its promises with its per- 
formances. So far as has been possible without 
the action of Parliament, Ministers have already, 
indeed, performed more than they had ever promised 
to do. 


UNHOLY DYNAMITE. 


T was inevitable, we suppose, that the dastardly 
crime committed in Dublin on Christmas Eve 
should cause the furious opponents of the present 
Government to lose their heads. The Daily News 
prophesied as much when it commented upon the 
dynamite outrage on Monday morning, and sure 
enough, simultaneously with its predictions, appeared 
their fulfilment in the columns of the 7'imes, and 
journals of the same class. With the T'imes it is, 
of course, useless to attempt to reason. Blind 
passion, an insane hatred of Mr. Morley, and 
a manifest desire to convict the Irish people, 
rightly or wrongly, of diabolical wickedness, were 
clearly the sentiments which inspired the writer in 
that journal who took the Dublin outrage for 
his theme. The intelligent foreigner had only 
to read the farrago of envenomed nonsense which 
appeared in the shape of the reflections of the Times 
upon this event, in order to understand at least one- 
half of the Irish question at a glance. How can a 
nation, the leading journal of which is capable of 
speaking in such a spirit on such a subject, ever 
hope to conciliate the Irish people by applying to 
them its own methods of government? How can 
the people of that country entertain either respect 
or affection for those who seem to be at once their 
accusers, their judges, and their executioners? If 
we believed that the sentiments of the Times were 
the sentiments of the people of Great Britain, or of 
any but a small and malignant section of the nation, 
we should be compelled to give up the hope of 
any reconciliation between the two countries, and to 
watch them drift apart into a perpetual enmity as 
mischievous and dangerous to the one as to the 
other. Happily there are those among us who can 
keep their heads, even under the shock of a dynamite 
outrage, and to them and to the general sense of 
fair play which is not yet lost in Great Britain we 
can appeal from the frantic partisans who are willing 
to condemn a whole people because of the sin of one 
man. 

But before we discuss the theories, as cruel as 
they are unreasonable, with regard to the authors of 
last Saturday’s crime, it may be just as well to speak 
plainly regarding the crime itself. It was an atro- 
cious and inexcusable outrage, which must inspire 
horror and loathing in the breast of every honest 
man. Not a word of palliation or apology can 
be uttered regarding it. Whoever may have been 
the man who planned or the man who executed the 
deed, he can only be described as a being who is not 
fit to live. He is the enemy of the human race as a 
whole, and he is more especially the enemy of the 
cause on behalf of which he sought to wreak this 
cowardly and detestable vengeance upon innocent 
persons. Nobody, either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
ought to be left in doubt upon this point. When a 


few weeks ago the Jiimes got up its fictitious scare 
about an impending amnesty for the dynamiters, we 
took occasion, when denying the false report of 
which it was the author, to touch upon the general 


merits of the question as a whole. Dynamite out- 
rages by which unoffending citizens are the victims 
belong to an order of crime which no civilised Govern- 
ment can afford to treat with anything but relentless 
severity. They are crimes against society, crimes 
against liberty, and, above all, they are crimes against 
the people and the cause in whose name they are 
committed. However noble, in his own opinion, 
may be the motives of the dynamiter, he must not 
expect when he once falls into the hands of justice 
that any mercy can be shown to him. The ordinary 
assassin who wields the pistol or the dagger has at 
least the courage of his opinions. When he is bent 
upon his wicked errand he deliberately risks his own 
life, knowing full well what the penalty of failure 
must be. ‘This is the one redeeming feature of the 
crime of political assassination. But the dynamiter 
does not possess the one redeeming virtue of the 
ordinary assassin. His crime is as cowardly as it is 
cruel. He may blow half a hundred people to pieces, 
and walk away with an unscratched skin himself. If 
in these circumstances he were further to hug the 
belief that the law, if he happened to fall into its 
hands, would treat him with leniency, his deed would 
become not merely the most dangerous, but the 
meanest in the whole category of crime. This fact 
we specially commend to the consideration of those 
of our Irish friends who are anxious to see a whole- 
sale pardon extended to the dynamiters now in 
prison. They ought really to reflect that in making 
this request they are robbing the dynamiter himself 
of the last shred or shadow of excuse for his 
infamous deed which he possesses. The one faint 
trace of common humanity which now attaches to 
him is the fact that he must have known, when con- 
templating and carrying out his cowardly crime, 
that if he were to fall into the hands of justice he 
had no mercy to expect. At present we may detest 
his deed, and yet we may at the same time pity him 
as a misguided enthusiast. All pity would disappear 
if we believed that he reckoned upon receiving a 
free pardon after a few years of imprisonment. 

As to the conjectures of the Press regarding the 
probable author of this crime, it is hardly necessary 
to say much. The fantastic folly of the notion that 
it has been caused by the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners is too manifest to make it needful to notice 
it seriously. There were people who believed in 
1882 that Lord Frederick Cavendish had been 
assassinated because the Government had let Mr. 
Parnell out of Kilmainham. They have long since had 
reason to repent heartily of their folly. Not less 
insane is the notion that the outrage was committed 
last Saturday because it was found that Daly, the 
dynamite convict, was not to be released. In the 
first place, we imagine that the case of Daly has not 
yet been decided. There are special features con- 
nected with it which deserve attention, and no 
official intimation has yet been given that the 
Home Secretary has decided that he must remain in 
prison. But even if this were not so, it must be 
remembered that crimes of this sort are necessarily 
prepared long beforehand, and that no event of the 
current week could possibly account for them. The 
Phenix Park murders, as we now know, had been 
plotted for weeks and months before ever they were 
carried out, and it may well be that the crime of last 
Saturday is a miserable remanet of a conspiracy 
hatched before the present Government came into 
office. It is worth remembering, too, that the 
Phoenix Park conspirators were for the most part men 
so ignorant and degraded that they knew nothing of 
political affairs in Dublin Castle or London, and failed 
wholly to understand the meaning of the change 
of policy which the Cabinet adopted when Mr. 
Forster retired. There is in every nation, as we 
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know, a residuum sunk so low that its motives and 
its actions cannot be judged by ordinary standards, 
and Dublin, as well as London, may possess monsters 
of criminality. For the present, however, it is use- 
less, and even absurd, to propound theories as to the 
quarter to which the guilt of last Saturday’s outrage 
must be attributed. Whether it be the work of a 
Fenian or an Orangeman or of some debased creature 
of the type of Pigott, anxious only to serve his mas- 
ters for the pay of the traitor, is a point upon which 
we have no opinion and can come to no conclusion. 
All that the British public can now do is to suspend 
their judgment, and to feel convinced of one fact at 
least, that no political section of the Irish people is 
concerned in this hideous act, and that nothing can 
be more unfair than the attempt to prejudice a 
national cause by an individual crime. ‘[he present 
rulers of Ireland are hardly likely to follow the 
example of the Coercionist journals of London, and 
lose their heads over an outrage which is, after all, 
merely the repetition of one committed twelve 
months ago, to which the then Chief Secretary 
attached no political importance. Nor will any sane 
man admit that this crime, detestable though it is, 
alters in the slightest degree the justice of the claim 
advanced by the Irish people for those rights of 
self-government which we have so long withheld from 
them. 


GW EEDORE., 


N attempt has been made by the Unionist news- 
papers to connect the dynamite ‘outrage at 
Dublin with the reiease of the prisoners convicted 
of the manslaughter of District-Inspector Martin. 
It is hardly necessary to show that there was no 
connection and no analogy between the two crimes. 
The crime in Dublin was a coldly premeditated 
murder, due, so far as can be discerned, to habitual 
political criminals. The crime in Donegal was the 
result of a sudden gust of passion inflaming a 
people who are singularly long-suffering and peace- 
ful. If any man wishes to understand why Mr. 
Morley released the Gweedore prisoners, he cannot 
do better than read the. evidence about Gweedore 
given last week before the Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
mission. It discloses conditions of life and labour so 
strange that, did we not know the historical causes, 
they would seem inexplicable. In this remote district 
by the Atlantic seaboard live more people to the 
square mile than are to be found in many favoured 
parts of agricultural Kent. The Olphert estate, the 
largest of the Donegal properties still the subject of 
dispute, is valued by the Government valuation at 
£1,802, and contained some 2,000 people. The 
average holding was from seven to twenty acres of 
moorland, where the patches between the rocks were 
sufficiently reclaimed by the spade labour of the 
peasants to grow oats and potatoes. Much of it 
was valued in 1856 at a penny an acre. Before 1850 
the tenants had grazing rights on the mountain, but 
these rights were taken away by the landlord. It 
may appear strange that while landlords are seeking 
in vain for tenants to farm fine corn-land within 
twenty miles of London at no rent beyond the tithes 
and the taxes, tenants were found in plenty to bid 
for these miserable patches between the mountain 
and the sea. Yet there was never in the old times 
a vacant holding. The people paid considerable 
sums for rent, and, in addition, offered occasionally 
absurd prices for tenant right. Some of them went 
to America or Australia, made money, and thought 
there was no more desirable investment for their 
savings than a mountain holding in their native 
Donegal. None of the tenants could make a living, 


much less a rent, off land which, according to all the 
doctrines of Ricardo, should be miles below the 
margin of cultivation. On the average, two persons 
out of each family went away to labour every year. 
Able-bodied men and women went over to Scotland 
to get work and bring the wages back to Donegal. 
Some went to America fora season or two; for though 
it may seem absurd for any man to be a migra- 
tory labourer between two continents, this con- 
dition is not very unusuai among the Irish poor. 
But the worst trade they were forced to was the 
traffic in their children’s labour. They bring their 
children of eight years old and upwards to 
hiring fairs at Strabane and Letterkenny, to let 
them out to the Presbyterian farmers. ‘“ Fathers 
and mothers,” said one priest before the Commission, 
“brought their children by the hand, and walked 
them ten, fifteen, and often twenty miles, ... and 
bartered them away for whatever they could get 
for them. These children were consequently de- 
prived of schooling and of Catholic instruction, 
because, for the most part, they were hired on the 
Laggan, which was a Presbyterian country, and 
these children were all Catholics.” 

“What wages could they earn?” asked the 
president. 

“From £1 to £1 10s. for the half-year, and 
the bigger ones £2, and their keep. I don’t know 
anything so brutalising on our people as_ that. 
Everyone can understand the result of a child being 
removed from father and mother and school, thrown 
like a little waif amongst strangers to take its 
chance. And it has a terrible effect on the people 
themselves, because I know them to be watching 
those children, and talking of them as to when they 
would be fit to be brought to be hired, the same as 
they would talk of a pig to make it fit for a fair. 
That is one of the most deplorable results of this 
whole business, and that is one of the ways in which 
the rent is raised in Cloughancely.” 

This state of things is well-nigh inexplicable 
on any commercial theory. It can only be explained 
by the hunger of the Celtic peasant for a bit of his 
native land. Nearly three hundred years ago the 
fat lands of Ulster were taken from the Celtic people 
and given to the newcomers. Even on the barren 
mountain-land the Celt was only allowed to stay as 
tenant-at-will of some landlord strange to him in 
race and religion. Yet in their poverty the Celts 
of Ulster held on. They are known to this day 
among the descendants of the planters as the 
“‘Mountainy Men,” men born and bred in the 
mountain, and, as it were, doomed by race to 
enjoy nothing better than the mountain, But 
they love the mountain-sides of Ulster so dearly 
that, though they may go for labour and wages to 
Glasgow, or even to America, though they may be 
forced, in spite of their strong home feeling, to send 
their children to work among strangers, they keep 
up the old home still, and pay the landlord an extra- 
vagant pretium affectionis. ‘To-day the majority of 
the Olphert tenants and some on surrounding estates 
are living in huts, supported by charity, within sight 
of their homes—evicted because the earnings of their 
children’s white-slave labour were not sufficient to 
satisfy the landlord’s exorbitant demands. The one 
thing we may be certain of is that, however long 
they may have to wait, they will not abandon old 
Donegal. 

Amid all their sufferings, the Gweedore peasantry 
have maintained a high standard of morality. They 
are honest, industrious, peaceable, and virtuous. The 
Donegal peasant woman, though as a girl she may 
have been sent to herd flocks thirty miles from her 
mother, is pure beyond reproach. The average rate 
of crime in Donegal is less than in any other county 
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of Ulster. This moral elevation, so strikingly in 


contrast with half-savage surroundings, is not due 
to the landlords or the Government; it is due to the 
priests. In no other part of Ireland do the people 
owe more to the priests, and they are not unmindful 
of their debt. The slaying of District-Inspector 
Martin was the wild revenge for an insult offered, at 
a sacred moment, to the one man whom the Gwee- 
dore peasantry had ever known as a friend. No one 
who does not know what the priests have done for 
the Donegal people, and how little anyone else has 
done, can fully see how wise, as well as kindly, was 
Mr. Morley’s Christmas gift to Donegal. We trust 
that it will be followed by the peaceable restoration 
of the Olphert tenantry to their holdings on fairer 
terms than have been offered hitherto, for we cannot 
forget that the son of the late Mr. Olphert is a 
servant of the Irish Government: a resident magis- 
trate, representing in some fashion the majesty of 
‘the law. 


THE OLD AGE OF THE VILLAGER. 


HE results of the inquiry which Mr. Arthur 
Acland and Mr. Charles Booth have undertaken 
into the question of old-age poverty in villages are 
published at an opportune moment. Absolute con- 
clusions, it is true, cannot be deducted from an 
investigation of sixteen villages; but the method 
adopted is the right one, and an example of what may 
be done by its careful application should help to put 
Mr. Fowler’s new Poor Law Commission on the right 
track. Itis about time that this question of the aged 
poor should be rescued from the region of statistical 
abstracts and brought home to the public as a 
question of flesh and blood. After all the pamphlets 
and monographs seeking to wrest the figures of 
Local Government Board returns to suit the con- 
<lusions of one school of Poor Law administrators or 
the other, it is a comfort to come upon these plain 
pictures of life as it really is in the villages of Eng- 
land. And the merit of this work is that it is 
exhaustive, so far as it goes. The lady investigators 
whom Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth have commissioned, 
have dealt with the whole of the inhabitants over 
fifty-five in the villages chosen, showing us the cir- 
cumstances of each, their present and past struggles, 
their dependence and independence. The weekly 
budgets which are added in many cases, tell us more 
in brief of the efforts to make the ends meet ona 
few shillings a week than might be gathered from 
many volumes, while the full description of each 
village which prefaces the individual histories 
provides the background to the picture, and is full of 
suggestion to the observer of village life. 

Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth have endeavoured to 
make their inquiry studiously impartial, and their 
pamphlet (which is called “ A Preliminary Report ’’) 
deprecates anything like rash generalisation from 
the present results. This is no doubt the correct 
attitude; but great as are the varieties of condition 
in rural life, we should imagine that the sixteen 
villages chosen include a large number of the 
possible combinations. Among them are the close 
village and the open village, the village on chalk 
and the village on sand, the village with allotments 
and the village without them. Some, again, have 
large charities, others have none; some have resident 
aud philanthropic squires, others are at the mercy of 
agents; one or two have guardians who are stern 
about out-relief, while others enjoy this form of 
relief as a matter of course. As the inquiry pro- 
ceeds it will probably be possible to group the 
villages according to certain types, but we rather 
doubt if the “preliminary report” will be greatly 


modified. Moreover, all the types have certain 
points in common. In none of them, so far as we 
can see, is it judged possible for an agricultural 
labourer earning ordinary wages to provide for his 
old age. In all, or nearly all, the voluntary thrift 
agencies have hopelessly broken down, so far as the 
old people are concerned. In all the purely agri- 
cultural villages the number of persons over fifty-five 
bears an exceptionally heavy proportion to the total 
population—the result, of course, of the constant 
departure of the younger men. These are the root- 
problems of English village life, and we shall be 
very much surprised if further inquiry does not prove 
them to be universal, or nearly so. Indeed, we are 
not sure that Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth would not 
find it a fruitful method of investigation to advertise 
for model villages where these conditions do not 
prevail, and, after examining these, to tell us how 
and why they have escaped the general misfortune. 
Some of these happier specimens might, perhaps, be 
fourd in certain midland districts, where the young 
labourer is now the keenest of politicians, and where 
the allotment movement bas already checked the 
flight to the towns. 

Meanwhile, though the report leaves them to be 
inferred, one or two conclusions are plain enough. 
The reader is struck first of all by the want of 
spirit and initiative in these village people. It is 
like a decay of faith, except perhaps that the faith 
never existed. They have no foundations of their 
own; they bow to their circumstances as to fate. 
At intervals they are taken in hand by philantbropic 
persons. A landlord succeeds to the property who 
commences a benevolent despotism, building model 
cottages, organising friendly societies, providing allot- 
ments. Or else it is a guardian who holds what 
are known as Charity Organisation principles, and 
preaches that the way of salvation lies in the sum- 
mary refusal of out-door relief and stern thrift upon 
14s. a week. But the one-man rule (or one-woman 
rule, as it sometimes is) is necessarily a thing of fits 
and starts. The good landlord goes to his rest and 
is succeeded perhaps by an absentee spendthrift. 
The village club breaks up, the model cottages go 
to ruin, the “elevating influence” is withdrawn. 
Or the stern guardian departs, and poor-law adminis- 
tration reacts to the extreme of laxity. There is no 
continuity about it, none of the sense which makes 
the free life of the towns that the people are masters 
of their own destiny. They are the subjects of 
experiments—moral, religious, economic, and philan- 
thropic—conducted by other people. What wonder 
if the young men weary of it and flee from the one 
chance of village life to the hundred chances of town 
and colonial life, with its added sense of liberty 
and expansion? One very plain conclusion, then, 
is—that over and above all alleviations of the lot of 
the aged poor, we need to inspire the villages with 
a sense of free life, and to give the men and women 
who live in them powers of self-gc vernment which 
will encourage the feeling that tley are in some 
degree masters of their fate. 

If this is the broad view of the matter which 
comes uppermost, other inferences are equally 
obvious. One is that the mere negative policy of 
refusing outdoor relief is making no progress. In 
spite of all preachings of the harder doctrine, “a 
weekly parish allowance is still the rule for those 
who are incapacitated for work by old age.” Country 
guardians are generally quite alive to the difficulties 
and anomalies of their work in administering relief. 
It is a hard case for the thrifty man who sees his 
neighbour receiving an allowance from the parish 
and adding to it by odd jobs or work on his allot- 
ment, while he himself can only receive his sick-pay 
on the strict understanding that he is incapacitated 
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for other work. But the guardians, as the report 
tells us, “are disposed to take the view that it is a 
lesser evil to give out-relief than to refuse it for the 
sake of doing perfect justice to the thrifty man.” 
To complicate the relief question by insisting that 
the person relieved shall do no other work seems to 
a plain man pure waste of possible resources, while 
to cut off the relief altogether entails consequences 
which guardians of ordinary sympathies will not 
face. As regards the old people, the argument 
presents itself in this light to the average guardian. 
If they marry and have children they cannot possibly 
have made any provision out of their weekly income 
for old age. If out-relief is refused them, they must 
either go to the workhouse, or remain outside, possibly 
half-starving and certainly in constant dependence 
upon children or friends. To send them tothe work- 
house is cruel, and as for the children, they either 
cannot support the parents, or if they do, it means 
considerable privation to the rising generation and 
the sacrifice of all prospect of saving on their part. 
The economist sitting in his study may possibly 
succeed in making mincemeat of this argument to 
his own satisfaction, but he is never likely to bring 
conviction to the country guardian. Relief in the 
home must be regarded as a fixed factor in rural 
life so long as the general conditions of existence 
remain what they are and while the workhouse is 
what it is. 

Two other points strike us especially in this report. 
One is the importance of allotments in alleviating 
the life of the old people. “ It is not only that they 
work upon allotments of their own when a day’s job 
for wages is not forthcoming, but they find employ- 
ment in working at the allotments of some of their 
younger neighbours when these latter are fully 
engaged by farmers.”” Here we touch upon the 
more hopeful side of the question. With the proper 
organisation of the village we shall have allotments 
everywhere, and the villagers themselves will be 
concerned in getting them. The second point—less 
hopeful on the surface—is the almost absolute 
failure of the village club which is here revealed. 
Certainly it is tragic enough for the old people who 
have lost their little hoard in these sieves, but even 
here there is a gleam of hope. In many cases, we 
read, “the crash has come from the secession of the 
younger members, who leave in a body and transfer 
their subscriptions to the county society.” This is 
inevitable, and the sooner the painful process is 
through the better for all concerned. The village 
club cannot be permanently sound. Its area is too 
small for the law of averages; even if conducted on 
the best principles (which is not to be expected), it 
is almost certain to be upset by an epidemic. Mutual 
thrift will only begin to be on a sound footing in the 
country districts when the big societies prevail over 
the little ones, and we cannot regret that the younger 
men in the country perceive this fact and are acting 
upon it. 

We are asked to state that Mr. Acland and 
Mr. Booth have opened an office at 25, Parliament 
Street, for the purposes of this inquiry, and will 
be glad to receive assistance from residents in the 
country. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 


IR CHARLES ELLIOTT, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has excited a considerable 
controversy in India by a recent decree modifying 
the system of trial by jury as practised in the 
province under his jurisdiction. The question in 
dispute is, in the main, a technical one of juridical 


procedure, and, in that respect, to be handled 
rather by lawyers than by laymen; but there 
are certain points relating to it that are not 
above the comprehension of the lay intelligence, 
and to some of these matters attention may be here 
directed. In the first place, then, it may be noted 
that the initial impulse to undertake the reform of 
the Bengal jury system appears to have come not 
from the Lieutenant-Governor, but from the Govern- 
ment of India up at Simla. That Government in the 
spring of 1890 (more than two years ago, be it 
observed) launched forth an inquiry to local govern- 
ments and administrations as to the working of the 
jury system within their respective territorial areas. 
These local authorities were asked their opinions as 
to the actual operation of the system, as to its merits 
as a means for the repression of crime, and as to any 
improvements which could be introduced in its 
application. It does not appear what were the 
motives which prompted the Supreme Government 
to call for this information, and, from all that is 
shown to the contrary, it may not have taken the 
step from any more potent stimulus than one of 
those spasmodic impulses to activity which are a 
common weakness of bureaucratic and highly 
centralised administrations. For more than two 
years the inquiry went on, unknown, apparently, to 
the outside public. There is nothing surprising in 
such popular ignorance of the matter, the methods 
of Indian administration being what they are. The 
Indian authorities have a habit, when they are 
delivered of a scheme, of, as it were, fondling and 
cherishing the little stranger for a while within the 
family circle before displaying it to the gaze of a 
critical, and, sometimes, astonished world. In fulness 
of time the local governments and administrations, 
after consulting with their principal judicial officers, 
submitted to the Supreme Government an expression 
of their opinions on the questions referred to them. 
So far as it is possible to condense these replies 
into a few words, it may be said that they expressed 
a condemnation of the jury system as it obtains in 
India, that was sometimes complete and sometimes 
partial, whilst the approval, where shown, was always 
qualified. Various proposals (of too technical a 
character to be detailed here) were included as 
suggested schemes of reform, but to none of these 
did the Supreme Government assent except to the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who proposed to remove from the cognisance 
of juries such classes of cases “‘as have been found 
by experience to be unsuitable for trial by them.” 
These cases included the offences enumerated in 
chapter 8 of the Indian Penal Code (offences dgainst 
the public tranquillity),and most of those in chapter 
16 (offences affecting the human body). At the same 
time there was, for the first time, added to the 
catalogue of cases triable by jury all offences against 
marriage. The decision of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to effect these changes was made known to the 
Bengal public by notification in the local official 
Gazette. 

Such is the proceeding which has caused this 
considerable hubbub in India. Inquiry into the 
possible results of the measure on the administration 
of criminal justice in Bengal discloses these facts. 
Of the forty-five districts, or,as we may say, counties 
or departments, into which Bengal is, for administra- 
tive purposes, divided, trial by jury prevails in seven. 
In these localities, which are mainly the districts 
groupedaboutCalcutta (to apply an English equivalent, 
the Home counties), social conditions are held to have 
attained a more advanced development than in the 
remaining thirty-eight more backward areas, and ac- 
cordingly, so long ago as 1862, a restricted system of 
trial by jury was introduced within their limits. The 
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cases liable to come before a jury were confined to 
the following categories of offences, as defined in the 
Indian Penal Code: (1) Offences against the public 
tranquillity; (2) Offences against public justice ; 
(3) Offences affecting the human body ; (4) Offences 
against property ; (5) Offences relating to documents 
and trade and property marks. As a statistical fact, 
it appears from the latest published returns—those for 
the official year 1890-91—that in that year 285 cases 
were actually tried by juries in the seven districts. 
During the last eight years the annual number has 
ranged from 284 to 348, which is the maximum 
reached, The insignificance of these figures is better 
realised when we remember that the population of 
Bengal is upwards of sixty-six millions, that about 
300,000 criminal offences are annually reported, and 
about 260,000 persons brought up for trial before 
the various judicial and magisterial officials. By his 
recent decree the Lieutenant-Governor has removed 
from the cognisance of juries all the offences in the 
first of the above-mentioned categories, most of 
those in the third, and has brought within their 
purview a new category—namely, offences against 
marriage. 

To represent this proceeding as an attempt to 
revolutionise the administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal is obviously a misuse of terms. But a 
recognition of that fact does not dispose of the case 
as it affects the Government of India and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Those authorities must be aware 
that trial by jury is an institution which very easily 
lends itself to rhetorical treatment: an attempt to 
curtail its extent, they must have known, could 
readily be used as an occasion to excite public feeling. 
They must, too, one would suppose, have had know- 
ledge of the fact that in 1872 Sir James Stephen, 
then legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, and Sir 
George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, had undertaken an inquiry into the working 
of the system, as the result of which they introduced 
some reforms in its application, but had determined 
not to restrict its operation on the express ground 
that such a course was politically inexpedient. What 
are the reasons which have now induced the Indian 
Government to adopta different line of action? We 
are left in ignorance of their determining motives. It 
would certainly seem, however, that what was inexpe- 
dient in 1872 should be much more inexpedient now, 
when there prevails in India a body of public opinion 
which was then unknown, and there has arisen a 
habit of criticising Government action that did not 
then exist. Whilst risking a considerable agitation 
for the sake of an insignificant judicial reform, for 
which no pressing necessity had been shown, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in particular, seems liable to 
the further charge of having exacerbated the popular 
irritation by the manner in which he has promul- 
gated the new scheme. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is provided with a Legislative Council, in 
which, whilst he has the power of carrying all official 
measures, certain forms of procedure have to be 
observed, which, if they do nothing else, give time 
to the public to acquaint themselves with impending 
legislation. Had the subject of the present contro- 
versy appeared in the first place as a legislative 
project, it would, perhaps, still have met with con- 
siderable opposition; but a consultation of the 
Council would, at least, have indicated the existence 
of some desire to take account of public feeling. As 
a matter of fact, the scheme first saw the light as a 
notification in the Gazette. Without preparation, 
public +e was confronted with the official 
decree. In the condition of things which is grow- 
ing up in India this method of government by 
administrative ukase is becoming a _ vexatious 
anachronism, 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


HE agitation for an amalgamation of the South- 

_ Eastern and the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway Companies, which has been started and 
dropped so often, has again been revived. A com- 
mittee has been formed to push it forward actively, 
and on the 20th a circular was issued by a 
committee of shareholders of the South-Eastern, 
laying down certain conditions on which the 
amalgamation ought to be based, and stating several 
reasons why it ought to be supported by the share- 
holders. These reasons are of twokinds. An amalga- 
mation, it is pointed out, would necessarily lead to 
a change in the management of the South-Eastern 
Company which could not fail to be beneficial to its 
proprietors. Sir Edward Watkin, it is contended, 
has interests so conflicting that it is impossible 
he can impartially conduct the affairs of the 
South-Eastern. He uses it, it is alleged, both 
to support other companies with which he is 
connected, and to maintain his own influence in his 
constituency. Into this part of the argument we need 
not enter. It does not concern the public; we may 
leave it, therefore, to the shareholders of the South- 
Eastern, whom Sir Edward Watkin and his colleagues 
promise to satisfy by a full explanation when the 
proper time comes. A further reason for supporting 
amalgamation is that the net revenue of the South- 
Eastern has fallen off grievously during the past 
twelve years, whereas other southern railway com- 
panies have either maintained their position or 
improved it. For example, the dividend on the 
Deferred Stock, the committee state, has declined 
from 6 per cent. in 1880 to 2} per cent., and the 
price of the Deferred Stock has fallen from 134 
to 75. On the other hand, the dividend on the 
Brighton Deferred Stock was the same last year as 
in 1880, that is, 7 per cent., and the price of the 
stock is practically the same. The dividend on 
Great Eastern Ordinary has advanced from 1} to 2} 
and the price from 71 to 84. Similarly the dividend 
on the South-Western Ordinary Stock remains the 
same, while the price has risen from 140 to 176. The 
figures are unquestionably telling, and their correct- 
ness is admitted by the Board of the South-Eastern, 
which pleads, however, that no material change 
would be made by amalgamation, that the falling-off 
in net earnings is due to special and temporary 
causes, and that those causes can be removed with- 
out the contemplated fusion. The answer is by no 
means satisfactory. If the falling-off is remediable, 
why have not the necessary measures been taken 
before now? Is not the plea of the Board, in fact, an 
admission of bad management? And does it not go 
far to justify the contention of the committee that 
some kind of change in the directorate of the South- 
Eastern is required ? 

Coming next to the conditions laid down by the 
committee as the basis for an amalgamation with 
the Chatham and Dover, we fear they do not — 
promise a satisfactory end of the negotiations 
suggested. The first of them is that no guarantee 
should be given by the South-Eastern to the 
Chatham Preference shareholders involving any 
deduction from the South-Eastern revenue. The 
Chatham Preference shareholders may well ask in 
reply, why, then, should they enter into the negotia- 
tion at all? Of course, if there were to be an 
amalgamation the competition between the two 
companies would cease, cutting of rates would 
come to an end, the lines could be used to supple- 
ment one another, and very considerable savings 
could be effected. But it is by no means clear 
that the savings would be such as to greatly 


improve the position of the Chatham Preference 
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shareholders; for we may take it for granted that 
were Parliament to approve of the fusion it would 
insist that rates should not be raised so as to injure 
the districts served by the companies. Very much 
of an advance in rates and fares is not, then, to be 
thought of, and the mere economies could hardly be 
such as very greatly to improve the net revenue of 
the Chatham and Dover Company. The second 
condition laid down by the committee is that an 
examination of the Chatham line and rolling stock 
should be permitted, to assure the South-Eastern 
proprietors that sufficient provision is made for their 
maintenance and renewal. This is a very reasonable 
proposal, and the Chatham shareholders cannot 
object to it if they really desire an amalgama- 
tion. A third condition is that before admitting 
the Chatham Ordinary proprietors to an equal 
share in future profits the dividend on South- 
Eastern Ordinary Stock shall amount to five per 
cent. That is a question which does not concern 
the outside public; it is clearly one to be settled 
between the proprietors of the two railways. And 
the fourth condition is of a similar nature, pro- 
viding for arbitration in case of disagreement as 
to distribution of profits. The real difficulty, then, 
presented by the conditions is as to the first; and 
regarding this, Sir Edward Watkin and his col- 
leagues, in a reply to the committee’s circular, pub- 
lished on Wednesday morning, state that in 1890, 
when negotiations for a fusion were carried on 
between the two companies, the Chatham Company 
demanded that in any arrangement there should 
be provision for payments—which would amount 
to no less a sum than £297,284 per annum—to 
the shareholders of that company, some of whom 
now receive no dividend, and others only partial 
dividends on Preference Stocks in priority to the 
shareholders—Ordinary, Preferred, and Deferred— 
of the South-Eastern Company. And the state- 
ment adds that the South-Eastern Board has no 
reason to believe that the Chatham Company will 
waive this demand. If so, the agitation must be 
fruitless, unless, indeed, the committee is prepared 
to give up its first condition. 

Sir Edward Watkin and his colleagues go on to 
say that while they believe the difficulties in the way 
of amalgamation to be insuperable, they are yet 
so desirous of a friendly arrangement with the 
Chatham Company that they have made a proposal to 
the Board of the latter company for a working union 
of the two undertakings, which would give all the 
benefits attainable by a complete fusion. Naturally 
the terms of the proposal are not stated. The 
Chatham Board apparently has not yet made any 
reply, and it would clearly be impolitic to publish 
a mere scheme which is yet under consideration. 
It is difficult to see, at the same time, how a mere 
working union without amalgamation can give to 
both companies the same advantages as a complete 
fusion. There would, of course, be an end of com- 

tition if the proposal were accepted, and the two 
ines might be worked so as to relieve one another. 
On the other hand, both companies would continue 
independent, with separate Boards, separate staffs, 
and separate management. There would, therefore, 
be apparently no saving in those directions. It is, 
however, useless to criticise a scheme the particulars 
of which are not known. It may be more far-reach- 
ing and complete than the public at all suspects, and 
therefore may promise greater advantages. How- 
ever that may be, it is clear that some kind of 
friendly arrangement between the two companies 
is eminently desirable in the interests of both. 
At present they are leading a cat-and-dog life. 
Neither is prosperous; on the contrary, both are 
suffering seriously; and unfortunately the public 


gets no benefit from the competition. There is 
hardly in all England a company that considers less 
the convenience and comfort of those who travel by 
it than the South-Eastern. The carriages are not of 
the modern pattern, the fares are high, the times of 
running are not convenient. The Chatham Com- 
pany is more considerate, but it is not what it ought 
to be. There is no public advantage, then, in the 
ruinous competition that is going on, while great 
damage is done to the shareholders. Some arrange- 
ment, it is to be hoped, will be arrived at, and if it 
should result in such a change of management as 
would give greater facilities and convenience to the 
public, it would be a general benefit. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HRISTMAS week has brought a lull in the storms 
of Continental politics. Of course it cannot 
last ; acute Parliamentary conflicts or General Elec- 
tions are impending in almost every country in 
Europe, and the economic distress is serious every- 
where. In parts of South-Eastern (European) Russia 
especially it is said to be worse now than at any 
time during the famine. Still, for the moment, the 
general situation shows an improvement. 

The French Chambers have adjourned until Janu- 
ary 10th. The public has had time to reflect, the 
atmosphere is growing clearer, and though there is 
still no lack of startling rumours, the Republic, and 
even the Ministry, seem out of immediate danger. 
On Friday week Ministers gained a signal victory 
over the forces of disorder in the Chamber. M. 
Millevoye interpellated them on the situation, @ 
propos of the confessions of M. Rouvier as to the 
way in which the Secret Service money had been 
supplemented and M. Floquet’s statements of the 
previous day. Effective replies were made by M. 
Floquet to the personal charges affecting his con- 
nection with the Panama Scandal, and by M. Ribot 
to the Boulangist attacks on the Parliamentary 
Republic. A vote of confidence in the Ministry was 
carried by 353 to 91. This was followed by rumours 
of the impending arrest of‘ M. Andrieux, who has 
furnished the Libre Parole with its most damaging 
information, and who on Friday was in conference 
with M. de Freycinet. So far heis free. There have 
been futile negotiations for two more duels—between 
MM. Clémenceau and Millevoye, and MM. Joseph 
Reinach and Denayrouze (once manager of the 
République Francaise); some revelations as to a 
meeting between MM. Clémenceau, Rochefort, and 
Herz, in England, at the beginning of last year,to form 
a coalition against the then Ministry (in which, it is 
fair to say, M. Clémenceau’s action was not important); 
and the customary series of sensational but speedily 
contradicted rumours—e.g., that Mme. Carnot had 
received Panama money for charitable purposes ; 
that the letter-book of the Panama Company has 
been discovered with circumstantial details as to the 
bribery of a great number of hitherto unsuspected 
deputies and senators ; and—most startling of all— 
that Baron Reinach was not poisoned by himself. 
But it is not yet definitely ascertained by the medical 
experts that he was poisoned at all. Dr. Brouardel 
thinks his death was due to natural causes, and has 
asked for additional assistance of chemical experts 
in the autopsy. 

Meanwhile, now that France has had time to 
reflect, it seems clear that the revelations are the 
outcome of an elaborate plot against the Parliamen- 
tary Republic. An ex-editor of the Libre Parole has 
stated that they were set going by the Panama 
directors, who wanted to frighten the Govern- 
ment into stopping the prosecution. But, clearly, 
certain politicians have long been preparing to 
exploit them. Baron Reinach seems to have kept 
M. Herz supplied with facts and documents com- 
promising Republican deputies; M. Andrieux, who 
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is more than half a Boulangist, has been supplying 
the Libre Parole and the Intransigeant with their 
most damaging facts; M. Dérouléde, in the debate 
of Friday week, declared for the “Consular Re- 
public,” with a strong Executive as nearly as 
possible independent of Parliament, and its head 
elected directly by the people—in other words, the 
kind of Republic that in France must necessarily 
lead to some kind of Imperialism. But no candidates 
at any by-election—not even “les ralliés,” the 
former Monarchists and Bonapartists—have ven- 
tured to declare themselves anti-Republican; it is 
far from clear that the provinces are profoundly 
stirred either by the half-million copies daily of the 
Intransigeant, or the 264,000 of the Libre Parole ; 
and it can hardly be supposed that the General 
Election will result in the return of a majority 
openly hostile to the present régime. 

Another explosion took place in Paris early on 
Thursday morning at the Prefecture of Police. But 
it has probably no political significance. 

Before its adjournment the Chamber took a step 
which has given great offence in Switzerland. It 
rejected the Commercial Convention with that 
country, without deigning to discuss it in detail, by 
334 to 184. Even on Protectionist principles the re- 
jection is hardly defensible, since Switzerland buys 
more than twice as much from France as she sells 
to her. Butthe present Chamber is bent on walling- 
off France from her neighbours. The Swiss Federal 
Council was disposed to make some concessions to 
France notwithstanding; but public opinion in 
Switzerland will not allow it. The Swiss general 
tariff, raised last year, will now be applied to all 
French goods; French commercial travellers will be 
taxed in Switzerland; Swiss goods will come to 
England through Belgium instead of France; and 
new markets will be opened up for them in Italy 
and Central Europe. It is curious that M. Jules 
Roche, one of the incriminated ex-Ministers, de- 
fended the treaty in the Chamber, and received 
a hearing. He, indeed, had a large share in its 
authorship. 

The Belgian Socialist Congress held at Brussels 
on Sunday and Monday unanimously decided on a 
general strike to be organised by the Central Com- 
mittee of the party if universal suffrage should not 
be proposed by the Government or if the proposal 
should be left for future settlement. The speeches 
were very violent, but M. Anseele and the Flemish 
delegates were rather disinclined for the strike. The 
Indépendance Belge traces in the proceedings a con- 
sciousness of discouragement and disorganisation ; 
still, it is quite time for the Government to announce 
its proposals. It is said that the present property- 
qualification for the suffrage will be wholly abolished, 
and replaced by a very wide educational qualifica- 
tion or a residential qualification—in fact, house- 
hold suffrage and the lodger franchise, and “ fancy 
franchises ;” voting is to be compulsory, pro- 
portional representation to be introduced, and 
express provision is to be made in the new Con- 
stitution for the eventual introduction of universal 
suffrage. 

The recent decision to reorganise the Swedish 
army produced great excitement in Norway. It was 
said by Norwegian patriots that the measure was 
aimed against their country, and a corresponding 
reorganisation of the Norwegian army was proposed. 
This has led to the formation of a sort of Liberal- 
Unionist party in Norway, and to a proposal to. 
settle the question as to the Norwegian Foreign’ 
Office by appointing special Under-Secretaries for 
Foreign Affairs, one for Norway and one for 
Sweden, with a Minister who may belong to either 
country. Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :— 
Very little has so far been heard of the new Central 
party, which has been, or is about to be, formed 


in Norway at the initiative of some two or three . 


hundred men from the Ostlandet district. The 
programme of the new party reads well enough : 
complete equality with Sweden within the union, a 


reasonable extension of the suffrage, improvement 
in the condition of the poorer classes, and economy 
within the governmental departments. They mean, 
in short, neither to countenance the more or less 
latent republican tendency of the Left, nor the 
bureaucratic conservatism of the Right. Political 
matters have, however, quieted down wonderfully 
in Norway of late, and very probably the new party 
will not make much headway at present. 

There are fresh rumours of some kind of compro- 
mise between parties on the new German military 
scheme. The Government is trying to force its 
acceptance by a series of inspired articles in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The most im- 
portant (published on Thursday week) states that 
should the scheme be rejected the Government will 
be condemned to make the three years’ service now 
legal a reality by retaining men with the colours 
during their whole term of service, instead of, as 
now, dismissing them after two or two and a half 
years’ service. No possible Chancellor, it argues, 
could offer greater concessions than are now offered; 
and, in short, the reduction of service to two years 
is offered now and will not be offered again. Still, 
the Liberal opposition to the Bill does not abate. 
It is said, however, that a secret committee of the 
Reichstag (containing members of various parties, 
especially of the Centre, the doubtful party) is now 
in session to devise some compromise. Dr. Lieber, 
however, has just stated in a speech that the 
Centre party, of which he is a recognised leader, 
will cnly vote such supplies as are necessary to keep 
up the present strength of the army with two years’ 
service. Russia, meanwhile, contemplates a fresh 
concentration of troops on the Western frontier if 
the Bill should pass. 

Amid the disorganisation of parties in Germany 
something has been said of the foundation of a new 
National party, to be Liberal (i.e., anti-Clerical) in 
domestic politics, Protectionist in economics, and 
Chauvinist in foreign and colonial policy. But the 
party seems to have little chance of life. 

The Spanish Cortes will be dissolved on January 
8. The general election of deputies is fixed for March 
12; the Senatorial elections for March 26. The 
inquiry into the recent municipal scandals in Madrid 
has resulted in the suspension of eight municipal 
councillors, and the censure of the rest. 

The last session of the present Bulgarian Sobranje 
was closed on Tuesday. The next, according to the 
new Constitution, will contain only about one-half 
the present number of members. 

The recent triumph of the Servian Liberals at 
the municipal elections in Belgrade, the Radical 
stronghold, has excited hopes in Vienna that the 
Liberal Cabinet—now in an almost hopeless minority 
—may, after all, triumph at the General Election. 
In municipal elections, however, the voting is open; 
in Parliamentary it is by ballot: and it need not be 
said that the Government has exercised pressure. 
Still, the Radical party is reported to be demanding 
more energy in its leaders, and it is said that M. 
Pachitch, the late Premier, will retire from its 
leadership in consequence. 

There has been a fresh provincial revolution in 
Argentina, this time in Corrientes in the extreme 
North. The revolutionists hold the railways; the 
Provincial Government is opposing them with 
10,000 troops. The insurgents have, however, been 
severely defeated. The Federal Government is at- 
tempting arbitration. The cause of the disturbance 
is as yet unexplained. There has been much excite- 
ment in Buenos Ayres in consequence of revelations 
of alleged attempts by the Chilian Minister to bribe 
Argentine officials during the late Civil War in Chili. 
These charges have apparently been met, and with- 
drawn ; but the announcement that Brazil and Chili 
have recently signed a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive seems to portend fresh trouble in 
South America. Moreover, the resignation of the 
Argentine Financial Agent in London seems to bode 
ill to those interested in Argentine finance. 
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RUSSIAN HATRED OF GERMANY. 


UROPE in general and Germans in particular 
affect surprise at the almost universal hatred 
which inspires the loyal Russian when he thinks of 
his neighbours on the West. Let me for a moment 
seek to reflect the course of reasoning which a 
Russian, whom I regard as typical of the average 
in feeling and of the highest classes in education, 
indulged in on this subject when both of us met 
on neutral ground. I do not pretend to pass 
judgment upon the soundness of his deductions, 
but I quote him in the interests of fair play, be- 
lieving that wars are often precipitated by the 
blindness of each side towards the just complaints 
of the other. 

Assuming, now, that my Russian friend is speak- 
ing, here is his statement of the case as nearly as I 
ean reproduce it :— 

“You think that we have in Russia no public 
opinion, but you are gravely mistaken. It is true 
that the Censor is very severe, and the police intent 
upon suppressing the individual expression of opinion; 
but, in spite of this, our Government is very much 
affected by the common feeling that pervades all 
classes, from the prince to the peasant. You wonder 
that we desire Constantinople, because you are only 
capable of reasoning as a politician and an economist. 
Our people are neither one nor the other; they are 
simply religious. Every Russian school-child is 
brought up to regard the Crescent over the mosque 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople as an insult to his 
God. He does not ask himself whether commerce 
would be benefited or his country enriched by re- 
placing that Crescent with the Greek Cross. He does 
not reason about it at all, but he feels as only a 
Russian can feel on such a subject. 

“All this happened many years ago, you say. 
Yes; in 1453 the Turks converted that beautiful 
church into a Mohammedan mosque, and after the 
Sultan had conquered and pillaged the city, his first 
act was to render thanks to a Mohammedan God in 

.the holiest shrine of Christendom. 

“You may smile at our piety, and pretend that 
Russian diplomacy is guided by motives of self- 
interest, but rest assured that the Government which 
should dare to ignore this sentiment in the heart of 
the most ignorant Russian peasant would bring on 
a revolution more quickly than any Nihilist or Pole 
now dreams of. We pretend that we need an outlet 
for our shipping, but that is mere humbug, for we 
desire nothing of the kind; in fact, we have internal 
commerce enough without troubling ourselves about 
more seaports. Europe flatters herself that she can 
divert us by giving us a free hand to the Eastward, 
and for that matter we have not neglected our op- 
portunities ; but the popular mind reverts after every 
fresh conquest to the Crescent on the top of St. 
Sophia. The Russian is gentle by nature and prone 
to indolence, but in a matter of religion his feeling 
carries him to the verge of fanaticism, and it is a 
feeling which our Government does not and cannot 
ignore with impunity. We now live undera Czar 
who not only does not seek to check this feeling, but 
is himself the very embodiment of the national aspira- 
tion, and whoever may be our immediate enemies 
in the next war, be assured that it will have but one 
object, and that the recovery of our holy church on 
the Bosphorus. 

“ We hate Germans heartily, and we have excel- 
lent reasons for so doing, for they have cheated and 
betrayed their best friend—one who has repeatedly 
saved them from destruction. 

“A very superficial knowledge of history will 
satisfy anyone on this subject. Peter the Great 


received Germans with open arms, and accorded them 
all manner of privileges on condition only that they 
would settle in the country and make their fortunes. 
So great was his admiration for Germany that when he 
created his new capital on the Neva he could think of 
no name but a German one to call it, namely, St. 
Petersburg. Russia was overrun with Germans of 


every class and profession, who found a warm wel- 
come everywhere, and, by their superior accomplish- 
ments and industry, soon rose to high positions in the 
community. It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that a war against Prussia be- 
came possible—a war which arose from the personal 
hostility between the Empress Elizabeth and Frederick 
the Great. Elizabeth and Maria Theresa of Austria 
made an alliance, and brought Prussia to the verge 
of destruction (in 1758). France and Sweden were 
fighting him also, and he was short of money and 
troops—all of East Prussia and Pomerania were 
occupied by our troops. At this critical juncture 
the Russian Empress died, and was succeeded by 
Peter the Third, an ardent admirer of the Great 
Frederick. He immediately recalled our troops with- 
out demanding any indemnity, and, from being a 
devastating enemy, the Russian army became at once 
an ally, and by that one act saved Prussia from 
annihilation. 

“TIfGermany is great to-day, she can thank the 
generosity of Russians who fought by the side of 
Frederick the Great. 

“Russia saved Prussia a second time, in the 
wars against the Great Napoleon, and at a very heavy 
cost to herself, in 1805, 1806, 1807, 1813, 1814, and 
1815. Alexander I. was a warm friend of Frederick 
William III., and if he seemed to desert Prussia by 
signing the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, it was because he 
thought it best for Prussia as well as for Russia. 
Nicholas I. was an equally warm friend of the 
Prussian King William IV., and while Prussians 
chafe at the idea that Russia was her protector, it 
is nevertheless true. 

“The power of Russia was universally recognised 
as an overshadowing one at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, and her fame was still further 
increased by the result of the fourth Turkish war 
(1828 and 1829). The Emperor Nicholas, in addition 
to this, felt himself the protector of legitimacy and 
the divine right of kings in Europe, particularly at 
a time when other States were being shaken by the 
spirit of revolution in favour of Democracy. It 
was therefore only natural, when the Hungarians 
rose for their liberties against Austria (1848), that 
he should step in and preserve order on his south- 
western frontier. He did so effectively, but received 
seant thanks from Austria and less still from Hun- 
gary. Soon afterwards came the Crimean War, the 
result of a mere trifle, such a trifle as subsequently 
brought about the war of 1870. Nicholas rather 
wished this war than otherwise, and one excuse was 
as good as another. He wished to have this fifth 
crusade a successful one, and to see at last his cross 
upon St. Sophia. It seemed at the time as though 
he had the field to himself, for he could not dream 
that Austria, whom he had so signally assisted in 
putting down the Hungarian Revolution, could 
possibly be so base as to side against him in a 
struggle with the infidel. France, which had just 
accepted the Third Napoleon as Emperor, seemed 
too much absorbed with internal dissension to prove 
dangerous, and England was assumed to be indif- 
ferent. As the event proved, however, Russia found 
herself in war not merely with Turkey, but with 
England, France, Sardinia, and, most shameful to 
relate, Austria as well, and this base Austria finally 
forced Russia to withdraw from the Danube princi- 
palities. After two years of plucky fighting, Nicholas 
I. died in 1855, and in the following year the Congress 
of Nations at Paris sealed the fate of Russia by 
forcing upon her humiliating conditions. 

“ Russia retired from this conflict defeated, it is 
true, but blaming for this defeat not Gortchakoff, 
her Prime Minister, but the perfidious Austrians, 
on whose friendship they had built. No one con- 
sidered the result of that campaign as one that 
would be accepted. Russians are patient, and they 
went home to prepare themselves for a fight with 
Austria. In those sad days, when all the world 
seemed faithless, it was a pleasure to reflect that 
Prussia at least had preserved a_ benevolent 
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neutrality, and Bismarck, who arrived soon after- 
wards as Prussian Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
(1859), found sympathetic ears into which he 
might pour his schemes against the House of 
Hapsburg. 

‘‘Gortchakof became his dearest friend, for he was 
aching in all his*bones to have Austria weakened by 
a war with Prussia, although at that time he never 
dreamed that Kéniggriitz would come so suddenly 
and that Prussia’s victory would be so complete and 
far-reaching. The benevolent neutrality of Russia 
towards Prussia in 1866 was vital, and was so recog- 
nised at the time by the Emperor William and his 
surroundings. The result of this war was regarded in 
St. Petersburg as a triumph of Gortchakof, for in 
this campaign was punished the nation which he 
heartily hated, and that without costing him a single 
rouble. Thus it was that Bismarck had the active 
sympathy of Russia in the consolidation of the 
North German Federation, out of which grew the 
Empire. 

“Russia had thus punished Austria; it was now 
the turn of France, whose behaviour during the 
Crimea required severe notice. 

“For this war Bismarck again looked to Russia for 
at least platonic friendship, and found it as readily 
as he had in 1866. Gortchakof held Austria in 
check while the German troops fought their way 
to Paris, and William I., as soon as he was pro- 
claimed Emperor, lost no time in ascribing to 
Russia her due share in the creation of the German 
Empire. 

“ Whatever Germans may now pretend, we wish 
no better evidence of their indebtedness to us than 
the letter of the late Emperor William, dated Ver- 
sailles, February 27th, 1871, addressed to the Emperor 
of Russia :— 

“*With unspeakable feelings and gratitude for 
the grace of God, [ send you the information that 
the preliminaries of peace have been signed by Bis- 
marck and Thiers. Alsace without Belfort, German 
Lorraine, including Metz, are ceded to Germany, and 
a contribution of five milliards of francs is to be paid 
by France. The country is to be evacuated in three 
years proportionately to the payment of this sum. 
Paris is to remain partially occupied until these 
terms are ratified by the National Convention in 
Bordeaux; as soon as the ratification is completed, 
details will be settled in Brussels. 

“*This is how we stand at the end of a war as 
glorious as it has been bloody, a war which was 
forced upon us with unparalleled frivolity. 

“* Prussia will never forget thatif the war did not 
assume its largest dimensions, the gratitude is owing 
to you. 

““* May God bless you for this. 

“* For ever your grateful friend, WILHELM.’ 

“ Russia had thus helped Prussia, first to the over- 
throw of Austria, and then to her position as the 
head of Germany. In so doing she had avenged her- 
self upon two enemies it is true, but she had a right 
to count upon the everlasting gratitude of the Empire 
she had helped to create. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before Russians began to feel that Gortchakof, 
had bought his victories in a dear market ; for, 
instead of the gratitude which Russians looked for, 
they found the new Empire disposed to deal with a 
high hand, even towards the nation to whom she 
owed her existence. 

“In 1877 Russia once more attempted the conquest 
of Constantinople, largely to divert the attention of 
the people from the sense of mortification they had 
conceived after the triumphs of Germany; and the 
least they expected from Bismarck was that he 
would now at last seize the opportunity of showing 
some of that gratitude which his Imperial master 
had so effusively included in his letter to Alexander 
II. As everyone knows, the Russians halted under 
the walls of Constantinople, and were there induced 
to submit their difficulty to a Congress which was 
held in Berlin in 1878. They did not expect much 
from other countries ; but from Germany, the Ger- 


many of Bismarck, they expected everything. The 
result is too well known to be here repeated. Bis- 
marck pretended that he had no interest whatever 
in the Eastern question, coolly showed his Russian 
friends the door, with the result that Russia once 
more lost by diplomacy pretty much all that she 
had conquered on the battlefield. Russians ask 
themselves with bitterness, Why did we help Prussia 
in 1866, and, above all, in 1870, if the reward for our 
generosity is the Berlin Congress of 1878? The mere 
fact of having to submit to a Congress at all was 
humiliation enough, but to find that at this Congress 
Bismarck seized the opportunity to manifest the 
basest ingratitude for his late friend and ally, this 
was more than any patriotic Russian could stand. 
When Germany in 1871 dictated to France the con- 
ditions of peace, it was under the walls of Paris. No 
power forced her to submit the results of that war 
to an international tribunal, and Russians cannot 
understand why the results of the war of 1878 
should not have been reaped entirely by those who 
had borne the brunt of the two years’ struggle and 
had finally arrived under the very walls of the city 
on the Bosphorus. 

“Russia has not wasted any affection upon Ger- 
many since the war of 1870, but the active hatred which 
now animates any Russian who is worthy of that name 
dates from 1878, when Bismarck connived in robbing 
our country of the fruits we had earned at such a 
cost. It is of no particular interest what his motives 
for this proceeding were, and I am ready to agree 
with well-informed Germans that his action was 
dictated exclusively by personal malice towards 
Gortchakof, whom he kas sought to injure ever since» 
1875, when our Russian Prime Minister ventured to 
act as intermediary between France and Germany, 
and who proclaimed without consulting Bismarck 
that Russia had preserved the peace of Europe. 
Bismarck could not and did not forgive this, and his 
opportunity for revenge came in 1878. 

“From that moment Russia began to cultivate the 
friendship of France, which now rests upon bonds 
more sacred than any written document. Russia 
justly felt that Germany meant henceforward to act 
with England in opposition to Russia, in spite of the 
fact that Bismarck professed hatred of England as 
heartily as he had ever professed it of Austria or 
France. In fact, the policy of Bismarck has been to 
me quite incomprehensible, for he has made enemies 
to Germany on all sides, without any compensating 
advantages. He still pretends in Press interviews 
that he was always a friend of Russia, but I cannot 
for the life of me see how he justifies this pre- 
posterous claim. 

“To our arch-enemy Austria he added Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as the result of the Russo-Turkish 
war, and roused our indignation still further by 
commencing a system of political persecution which 
drove 40,000 Russian subjects out of Prussia—honest 
men, whose only crime was that they were seeking a 
living on German soil. Is it to be wondered at that 
we have since commenced to persecute Germans? 
Did not Bismarck set us the example? Could we 
submit tamely and see thousands of our fellow- 
subjects driven out of Prussia as though they were 
malefactors?—and yet this was all done by this 
same Bismarck who protested most vigorously in 
1870 because the French expelled from Paris the 
subjects of Germany when they were anticipating 
a siege. 

“T do not mean by this to justify many of the 
acts which my Government has seen fit to perpetrate 
against the unorthodox in Russia. I only mention 
this as some justification for the bitterness of feeling 
which has made these acts more or less popular 
amongst our people. 

“Bismarck has persistently posed as the peace- 
maker between Russia and Germany, but in Russia, 
at least, he is regarded as the only German who has 
effectively assisted in creating amongst Russians 
such a hatred of Germany as can result only in war.” 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


| 
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VEILED PROTECTORATES. 


R. MILNER has employed a happy phrase to 

describe the position of England in Egypt. 
He calls it a “ veiled protectorate.” With the 
general character of African protectorates we are 
all, nowadays, more or less familiar. The term 
“protectorate,” in its relation to African territories, 
has recently acquired international recognition and 
interpretation. It means something short of com- 
plete annexation. It means, at least, exclusive 
control by some one civilised Power over the foreign 
relations of an African chief. It may mean an 
indefinite control over his internal administration. 
But this control, whether great or small, is exercised 
with the formal assent and approval of other 
civilised Powers. In the case of Egypt this inter- 
national recognition is lacking. There are two 
essential differences between her position and that 
of African territories under protectorates within the 
meaning of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels. In the 
first place, she is nominally dependent on a non- 
Christian suzerain. In the next place, the Christian 
Power in whom the practical authority over the 
country is at this moment vested is only one among 
many European States claiming for its citizens 
similar exemptions from local jurisdiction, similar 
immunities from local taxation, similar rights and 
privileges incompatible with the full exercise of 
sovereignty by the territorial ruler. Add to this 
that the law administered to foreigners is neither 
that of the country, nor that of the foreign litigant, 
nor that of the foreign State which practically 
controls its execution. It is French law that is 
administered by the mixed tribunal, and enforced 
by Egyptian officials acting under English advice. 
Hence the friction, the anomalies, the clash of 
powers, which are everywhere inseparable from 
the division of sovereignty involved ina protectorate, 
— Egypt intensified and complicated a thousand- 
old. 

Mr. Milner, writing with the experience of a 
practical administrator, exhausts his fertile vocabu- 
lary in describing the injustice, the “hideous con- 
fusion,” the “ monstrosities,’ which arise from this 
state of things. And yet, as he is careful to point 
out, the system of government works somehow, and 
works infinitely better than its predecessor. He 
finds an explanation in the fact that Egypt is, and 
has been since the time of Herodotus, the land of 
paradox. “The monstrosities of the political con- 
stitution of Egypt, as it exists to-day, may be the 
latest, but they are certainly not the least of 
the wonderful things, ‘too strange for words,’ of 
which in the moral, as in the physical order, the 
Nile Valley has from time immemorial been so 
prolific.” 

Is the Egyptian paradox so absolutely unique as 
Mr. Milner’s language would lead us toinfer? There 
is another great delta, which, rather less than a 
century and a half ago, presented political pheno- 
mena not wholly unlike those displayed by the 
Egypt of to-day. The Governor of Bengal at the 
middle of the last century was nominally the vice- 
gerent of the Great Mogul; but, if he was a 
strong man, was practically independent, and his 
office was fitfully hereditary. He quarrelled with 
some foreign merchants, and his power suddenly 
collapsed. Plassey was not so much a battle, as 
the bursting of a bubble. It disclosed the hollow- 
ness of the Mahomedan system of administra- 
tion in Bengal, just as Tel-el-Kebir disclosed the 
hollowness of the Mahomedan system of administra- 
tion in Egypt. Eight years later the East India 
Company, through Clive, was granted the right to 
collect the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
But no one was more anxious than Clive to avoid 
assuming the responsibility for the administration 
of the provinces whose revenues he had undertaken 
to collect. He wished to remain the tax-gatherer, 
and nothing more—to obtain for his employers 
the profits, without the worries, of rule. In this 


respect his ideal was not far different from that of 
most Eastern despots; and in this respect also it 
differed widely from that of English administrators 
in Egypt. His object was to obtain revenue. Their 
object is to maintain order. But in other respects 
his position presented curious parallels to theirs. 
Listen to the Minute which he wrote for the Select 
Committee who acted with him in 1767 :—* The first 
point in politics which I offer to your consideration 
is the form of government. We are sensible that 
since the acquisition of the Dewannee, the power 
formerly belonging to the Soubah of these provinces 
is totally, in fact, vested in the East India Company. 
Nothing remains to him but the name and shadow of 
authority. This name, however, this shadow, it is 
indispensably necessary that we should venerate. 
Under the sanction of a Soubah, every encroach- 
ment that may be attempted by foreign Powers 
can effectually be crushed without any apparent 
interposition of our own authority, and all griev- 
ances complained of by them can, through the 
same channel, be examined into and redressed. Be 
it, therefore, always remembered that there is a 
Soubah ; and that, though the resources belong to 
the Company, the territorial jurisdiction must still 
rest in the chiefs of the country, acting under him, 
and thus presiding in conjunction. To appoint the 
Company’s servants to the offices of collectors, or, 
indeed, to do any act by any exertion of the English 
power, which can equally be done by the Nabob at 
our instance, would be throwing off the mask— 
would be declaring the Company Soubah of the 
Province. Foreign nations would immediately take 
umbrage, and complaints preferred to the British 
Court might be attended with very embarrassing 
consequences.” 

Clive’s plan of government was doomed to failure 
and soon broke down. One of the first acts of 
Warren Hastings was to throw aside the mask, to 
stand forth openly as “ Diwan,” and to assume the 
administrative responsibility which his predecessor 
had declined. Thenceforth the protectorate ceased 
to be veiled. But it continued to be a protectorate. 
Bengal was not yet recognised as British territory ; 
its inhabitants were not yet treated as British 
subjects. The authority of the Great Mogul was 
reduced to a shadow, but it was a shadow with which 
potent conjuring tricks could be played, especially in 
the conflicts between the East India Company and 
the King’s Courts at Calcutta. It was often con- 
venient to the Company to justify under the 
authority derived from the Mogul proceedings 
which it would have been difficult to justify on 
the principles of British law. It was also natural 
that their Oriental principles of government should 
be regarded with dislike and suspicion by English 
statesmen, and should be found unintelligible and 
unworkable by English lawyers steeped in the 
traditions of Westminster Hall. 

Historical parallels are always interesting, but 
usually misleading. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the conditions under which British authority 
was exercised in Calcutta in the days of Clive and 
Warren Hastings and the conditions under which 
British authority is now being exercised at Cairo by 
Lord Cromer. Bengal is in the heart of Asia. Egypt 
is at the gates of Europe. The handful of Dutch, 
Danish, and French traders who had established a 
precarious foothold on the banks of the Ganges cannot 
be compared with the motley and numerous European 
population who throng the banks of the Nile. In 
Bengal there were no capitulations, no mixed courts, 
no bondholders. The Sultan may be a sick man, 
but he is not a shadow. There are many reasons 
why the results of British intervention in Egypt 
should be wholly different from the results of British 
intervention in Bengal. Yet the Anglo-Indian 
administrators who are now striving to restore 
fertility to the delta of the Nile and to establish 
order and prosperity among its inhabitants, cannot 
fail to be reminded sometimes of the experiments 
tried and experience earned by their predecessors 
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when a British protectorate was first established in 
the delta of the Ganges. 


INTERNATIONAL SENTIMENT. 


S a writer of fiction Dr. Conan Doyle is naturally 

discontented with the lack of romance in his 
countrymen. He sees foreign nations exchanging 
sentimental courtesies, a capacity for which, as he 
remarks in his letter to the Times, “ has never shown 
itself to be part of our national genius.” Never, for 
instance, have we touched such a point of effusion 
as “the presentation of the Statue of Liberty by 
France to America.” Possibly Dr. Doyle overlooks 
one or two pertinent considerations in that notable 
transaction. To say nothing of the Englishman’s 
native distrust of personified abstractions, particu- 
larly of the incongruities which make the French 
ideal of liberty, there is the important circumstance 
that the Bartholdi Statue was meant to recall the aid 
given by France tothe American colonies in the Warof 
Independence. Englishmen have long acquiesced in 
the result of that struggle. It has left us no bitter 
memories, and the wildest Jingo does not yearn for 
the reconquest of Boston. But when Dr. Doyle 
blames us for leaving the Statue of Liberty to be 
made by foreign hands, he is perhaps demanding from 
Englishmen an extravagant standard of romantic 
generosity, even for a novelist. We are not fond 
of celebrating our own achievements in symbolic 
statuary, and except in the goddess of victory and 
Britannia weeping over the tombs of heroes, the 
national genius finds small expression in this branch 
of patriotic art. Nobody would dream of proposing 
to erect a gigantic figure outside Westminster Hall 
to commemorate Magna Charta. We have so long 
enjoyed the actuality of freedom that to invest 
it with esthetic suits and trappings, to make 
statues of it, and drape them on particular 
anniversaries, would look like an anxiety to hold 
fast to the substance by decorating the shadow. 
Still more gratuitous would seem the presentation of 
majestic monuments to other nations, especially to 
a people who achieved their liberties at our expense. 
If Dr. Doyle can imagine a Minister in the House of 
Commons gravely proposing the expenditure of a 
large sum on a statue of Liberty to be presented as a 
national gift to the United States, without exciting 
the seasonable mirth of his auditors, then we have 
the misfortune to differ about the fitness of things 
from a writer who has often illustrated it with 
great felicity. 

Yet the British temperament is not devoid of 
sentiment in its attitude towards other peoples. 
We have been reproved for a certain condescension 
to foreigners, and in one of Lowell’s essays there 
is some just criticism of this characteristic. Our 
insular arrogance is often the theme of Continental 
writers, who fume and fret at that peculiar self- 
sufficiency which makes an Englishman indifferent 
to hostile opinion. During the feud between the 
Empress Frederick and Prince Bismarck, the German 
newspapers teemed with challenges to England, but 
of all this effervescence most readers in this island 
remained wholly unconscious. We are exceedingly 
free with our views about the affairs of our neigh- 
bours, and in no country is so much space and, we 
may fairly add, so much knowledge and discrimin- 
ating judgment devoted in the journals to the daily 
history of other States. The greatest pains are 
taken to acquaint the British public with the 
political situation in France or Germany or America, 
and if comparatively small attention is pid to 
foreign opinion of our own doings, that is largely 
because foreign opinion is not always very well 
instructed. But Dr. Doyle laments the absence of 
those graceful courtesies which “ may do more than 
the most elaborate statecraft.” There is truth in 
this, but not the whole truth. We may not lavish 
statues on the world, but, if there is a people 


whose history is richer than ours in practical 
examples of generous feeling towards other nations, 
we do not know its name. What struggling 
race in Europe has received no benefits at our 
hands ? Do Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
and Poles deplore our incapacity for “ graceful acts 
of courtesy”? The independence of Greece and 
the unity of Italy are monuments of British 
sentiment infinitely more significant than the 
statue in New York Harbour. It was not state- 
craft, but the spontaneous impulse of a free people, 
which made Garibaldi the popular idol in England, 
and hung upon the walls of thousands of humble 
dwellings the portrait of the bearded warrior in the 
red shirt. Our courtesies have taken the form of 
sympathy—abundant, overflowing, not always, per- 
haps, most judicious. How often has the heart of 
the nation been touched by some tale of suffering 
in a foreign land? What was the first sight that 
greeted the eyes of the starving Parisians when the 
gates of Paris were opened after the siege? A great 
convoy of provisions was the substantial evidence 
of British kindliness towards the vanquished and 
famished city. That is an incident which most 
Englishmen have long forgotten, but it is one of a 
myriad proofs that the cold and arrogant islander 
is really an emotional being, easily moved to acts of 
kindness, though he is disposed to laugh at statues 
of Liberty, and does not kiss his male friends on both 
cheeks. 

What would Dr. Conan Doyle have? He says 
that “if there are any two races upon earth between 
which such courtesies should prevail, they are our 
own and our kin of the United States.” Perhaps we 
can tax ourselves with much injustice in bygone 
days to our American kinsmen. When Lowell wrote 
his essay there was bitter resentment in the American 
heart against the Mother Country. Apart from the 
feeling excited by our attitude during the civil war, 
there was always a suspicion that England presumed 
upon her maternal dignity, and was too much dis- 
posed to treat the strapping youth over the Atlantic 
as a fractious child. By the Geneva Arbitration all 
dread of a dangerous quarrel between the two 
peoples was removed, and since then their inter- 
course has grown steadily more cordial. Some ridicu- 
lous American declared the other day that nothing 
would be more popular with his countrymen than a 
war with England—a calumny which merely shows 
that nothing is too stupid to find its way into print. 
Americans are too sensitive, perhaps, about English 
opinion, and we are not always idolaters of American 
institutions, not even of the magnitude of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. But no sane man who knows the 
two countries believes in the probability of such a 
calamitous disgrace to civilisation as a war about the 
Canadian fisheries or the Behring Straité. Still Dr. 
Doyle is not satisfied with the after-dinner oratory 
“which has been expended upon both sides of the 
water upon our common origin and common sympa- 
thies.” He wants the British Government to send 
practical tokens of goodwill to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, in the shape of “three of our own crack 
regimental bands.” The German Government re- 
fused to lend any of their military bands. Why 
should we not show a more gracious spirit, and 
even let a squadron of our Life Guards take part in 
the opening procession at Chicago? We wonder Dr. 
Doyle has not also proposed that the Guards should 
march through Lexington to the strains of “ Yankee 
Doodle,’ good-humouredly indifferent to the fact 
that the last time British troops heard that tune on 
American soil was when Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington at Yorktown. But we fear it is impossible 
to infuse so much romance into the War Office. 
There is no reason why regimental bands should not 
be sent to join in the “shaloo” upon the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and to this extent we hope Dr. 
Doyle’s suggestion will be adopted. But there are 
many better ways of drawing two kindred demo- 
cracies together than a parade of British troops in 
an American city. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DOUBTS CONCERNING WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Special or War Correspondent is one of the 

peculiar glories of our age, the age of the dominion 
of the newspaper. He stands forth pre-eminent, the 
most express and admirable product of the new 
conditions. There may be signs which the curious 
observer of the phenomena of the Press may have 
noticed that his pre-eminence will one day be dis- 
puted by the Artistic Interviewer, he who (knocking 
the ash off his cigar with an insouciant grace) con- 
descends upon his subject, and holds him up for a 
few minutes as a candle whereby his own luminous 
personality may be the better observed. But that 
day is not yet. The Special Correspondent holds the 
field. His derring-deeds dwell in the memory : his de- 
spatches, wired from the battlefield amid the scream- 
ing of shot and shell, which brought home to our 
breakfast-table the smell of the powder and the 
reek of the carnage by which, even at that moment, 
as we munched our matutinal muffin, their valiant 
author was surrounded. Were we inclined to forget, 
the Special keeps us in mind of him by “ reminis- 
cences” in the monthly magazines. And then: war 
may break out again at any moment, when all the 
astonishing gestes of this Scriptor Gloriosus will be 
repeated, and the Interviewer, a piping man of 
peace, will have to sing dumb. No; the laurels 
cannot be torn from the brow of the War Corre- 
spondent by any rival. 

But a painful misgiving has overtaken us of 
late. It goes to the very foundations of our belief 
—we will not say shaking them, but at least dis- 
turbing them—and there is flashed upon our mind 
the horrid thought that what a rival cannot do 
for him it may be possible for the Special to do 
for himself, Over the familiar guarantees of 
our faith those convincing little touches of 
truth to which we used triumphantly to refer 
the doubter—the corroding finger of scepticism 
seems to have passed like a blight. The stirrup- 
leather slashed in two by the Baggara spear-head 
as one was starting with one’s despatch, Skobeleff’s 
gay bon mot as the shell carried off his epaulette, 
the cold one caught after one’s hair was singed by 
the explosion of the redoubt—all appear to us now 
in a new and strange atmosphere which assuredly 
we did not generate ourselves, and which is most 
disconcerting. We owe this feeling to a remarkable 
publication which has recently been got out by 
Black and White. It is called “The Great War of 
189— : a Forecast,” and it is mainly the work of the 
War Correspondent. ‘“ Oh, that mine enemy would 
write a book!” Can the enemy of the War Corre- 
spondent have lured him on deliberately to commit 
this folly? He is charming in this work, we admit, 
alltoo charming. But,to use the language of America, 
has he not thereby given himself away? Has he 
not walked into a trap? Has he not cast a question 
upon the brilliant veracities of his past by the 
too, too startling verisimilitude of his inventions— 
avowed inventions—in regard to the hidden and 
unproved future? Daring and capable we know 
he is, but the daring and capacity of his powers 
of imagination we never suspected—being believers 
—until now, when he has revealed them tous 
himself. 

Black and White, it appears, some time ago, in 
the true spirit of the New Journalism, growing 
impatient of chronicling merely the news of to-day 
and to-morrow, thought it would try its hand at 
giving us the news of next year. It predicted a 
great war for 1892, and it invited the Specials to 
send in despatches from the fields of battle. Luckily 
the war has not come off, but the despatches 
remain, and they are now issued by Mr. Heinemann 
in a solid volume with the figure “2” left out of 
‘the date of the title and a non-committal dash 
ingeniously substituted. The Specials entered into 
this idea with a fatal gusto. From the moment 
when (somewhat heartlessly) they get poor Prince 


Ferdinand assassinated by a Russian agent, until 
the Triple Alliance and England (for they draw 
England into it from the first) have thrashed all 
their foes by land and sea without a hitch, they 
have written with a convincing circumstantiality 
and an air of earnestness which are disturbing 
to the last degree. Henceforth, how are we 
to tell which is the genuine and which is 
the counterfeit among their effusions? We look 
back to their writings about battles which—we 
have their word for it—did really take place, 
and we compare them with what they have 
written about these battles which they admit are 
(as yet, at any rate) but nebulous hypotheses. We 
find there is nothing wanting, absolutely nothing, 
of those elements of credibility which carried con- 
viction to our minds in the past. Leading articles in 
perfect Telegraphese—in which we are treated to 
horizons “without a cloud, even of the size of 
Elijah’s ominous and initial speck of vapour,” and 
to “the Colossus of the North, his head pillowed in 
snow and his feet swathed in the flowers of the sunny 
South, swearing by the soul of his assassinated 
and sainted father ’’—are even forthcoming to con- 
firm our ready faith, “I owe the opportunity 
afforded me of writing to you from this wretched 
place to an accident which has befallen my 
best horse, and will delay me _ possibly for 
another couple of days,” writes our Special 
Correspondent from Karakurghan. Could con- 
vincing naturalness and verisimilitude further 
go? Yet we know it is all a lie, or let us say a 
concoction—a pure concoction, and the whole 
despatch which follows nothing but a concoction. 
How are we to be convinced again by the lamed 
best horse of our Special from Karakurghan or 
anywhere else when the war does come? There is 
the mischief of it. These fabricated despatches 
abound in such touches, devised in Fleet Street, 
which hitherto we had thought could only emanate 
from the environment of the palpitating actualities 
themselves. “ A gun attached to a body of Cossacks 
(they were of the Don,as I could make out through my 
glass, from their blue tunics faced with red) opened fire 
on us, and the shell, bursting right in front of our 
leading troop, killed two horses and_ seriously 
wounded one man (a Wachtmeister).” Indeed, the 
correspondent who writes this does not hesitate to 
kill actual personages, his friends, ‘Colonel von 
Degenzieher and Lieutenant Prince Zu Sonnenwalde- 
Drachenfels-Schinkenstein, a young man as brave as 
he was handsome, both of the 8th Brandenburg 
(Prince Frederick Charles's) Infantry Regiment:” 
who if they see this and be any way superstitious 
can hardly feel too amiable to their imaginative 
friend of the Press. Nor is it on the field 
of blood alone that the inventiveness of the 
War Correspondent comes into dazzling play. 
Thucydides, we know, made speeches for Periclesy 
and the Peloponnesian generals, but Thucydides 
had at least his memory to go upon, and the 
fact that speeches were made. The War Corre- 
spondent, without any such aid, makes speeches 
for emperors and statesmen: nay, even “charming 
sayings,” and “significant remarks.” An excited 
American admirer (who else but an American ad- 
mirer would think of it ?) throws a wreath of laurel 
into the Imperial equipage as the Emperor William 
starts for the war. “Quick as thought the Emperor 
placed the wreath on the point of his sword- 
scabbard, and tossed it back to his adulator, with 
a smile, saying, ‘Wait a little, my friend; let 
me earn this first’—a sally that was the signal 
for a perfect storm of cheers.” Again, when just 
abreast of the statue of Copernicus, His Majesty 
remarked to his suite, “ Ja, meine Herren, there you 
see the man who first opened the eyes of the world to 
the true nature of the solar system ; and I think that, 
with God's help, we shall be equally able to assign 
Russia her proper place in the system of nations.” 
After this very significant and pointed remark, it is 


nothing for our Special to bestow upon the army a 
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new war-song, “The Watch on the Vistula,” which 
“ promises to fill as large and luminous a page among 
the lyric gems of the Fatherland as Schenkenburger’s 
immortal ‘ Wacht am Rhein,’ ” 

Perhaps, however, it is when conveying the idea 
of his own personal importance that the War Corre- 
spondent is at the same time most overwhelming 
and most disconcerting. He is not only allowed 
to peruse secret official telegrams, but the Foreign 
Secretary, meeting him in the street, squeezes his 
hand and imparts to him momentous informa- 
tion; and on passing the Russian Embassy “its 
genial and honest occupant, Count Schouvaloff,” 
returns his greeting by motioning him to stop, 
and telling him all he had just been convey- 
ing to Count Caprivi on behalf of his Imperial 
master. “These were, of course, not the very 
words,” added the Count, “but they express the 
exact sense of my communication.” “I have been 
graciously permitted by His Majesty,” this Corre- 
spondent adds, “ to attach myself to his headquarter 
staff.” Such are the glories of War Correspondents 
who are truly great. But there are Correspondents 
and Correspondents, and in order to complete the 
flattering picture by a contrast this splendid person- 
age gives us a glimpse of one of his brethren of the 
baser sort, for whom he has a proper contempt. 
He sees some hussars laughing and roaring at 
what appears to be a big dog struggling in the 
Vistula :— 


“Presently the poor brute, which, to my great astonishment, 
gradually assumed human form, struggled, spluttering and gasping, 
on the shelving bank, and then it was that I recognised in this 
buffeted and bedraggled creature Solomon Hirsch, the well-known 
correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, whose shock head of hair, all 
touzled and dishevelled, had given him the semblance of canine form 
alluded to, It appears that poor Hirsch, fulfilling his functions with 
more zeal than discretion, had already made himself an object of 
universal execration at the front, - and being recognised by 
those rollicking and resentful Zieten Hussar fellows, . . . this 
‘curse of modern armies’ was at once set upon, hilariously tossed in a 
horse-rug, and then contemptuously heaved into the Vistula.” 


We wonder if the gentleman of the Berliner 
Tageblatt is an enemy of Mr. Lowe, the ex-Corre- 
spondent of the Times, who takes this elegant 
form of revenge? Happily, however, for Mr. 
Hirsch, and unhappily for our faith in the War 
Correspondent, the incident is but a cunning in- 
vention. 

We should like to point out that brilliant 
inventiveness is not confined to the war-corre- 
‘spondence of the mere newspapermen, but that 
naval and military officers, when they accept the 
of Special for a journal, develop equally 
astonishing powers in this respect. But we have 
only space for the following realistic little excerpt 
from the despatches of Rear-Admiral Colomb, who 
witnesses a naval conflict in the Baltic from his 
yacht :— 


“My wife gripped my arm tight and stood and looked, but never a 
wordshe said. Nor I, either, for I had a horror of what might happen, 
and was powerless. 

“ «What's that?’ cried my wife presently. 

“What, indeed? . . . ‘Good God! the bottom’s out of the ship !’ 

“Then I knew that a German projectile had passed through our 
deck and that we were sinking. I holloaed down to the engineer, 
‘Keep her going as long as you can!’ dashed down for my wife’s 
jewel-box, collared it, and was up again to find the men clearing away 
the boat.” 


The picture (drawn by himself) of the British 
admiral, with his wife’s jewel-box under his arm, 
watching naval manceuvres which he cannot un- 
derstand, deserves to become historic. For Admiral 
Colomb cannot make out the manceuvres at all. 
“T remain in a kind of mental paralysis,” he re- 
marks. We are bound to make the same remark 
ourselvesafter reading all these wonderful despatches. 
Surely Mr. Oscar Wilde cannot say that the decay of 
lying is proceeding at too fast a rate while the War 
Correspondent is still to the fore. 


THE TRUE FRANCE. 
HE striking ceremony in celebration of M. Pas- 
teur’s seventieth birthday might have been 
planned expressly with a view to the present situa- 
tion in France: it comes so opportunely and 
felicitously to remind us of that other France which 
the melancholy phantasmagoria of recent politics 
might render us apt to overlook. It was the true 
France which came into brilliant evidence for a spell 
on Tuesday morning, when the Head of the State 
and the representatives of all that is distinguished 
in the life of the nation assembled in the Sorbonne 
to pay homage to an aged savant. Both M. Pasteur 
himself and the gathering which féted him are 
characteristic of France’s permanent and vital quali- 
ties. Such scenes are nothing new in France. It 
was the President of a Republic who laid the nation’s 
tribute at the feet of M. Pasteur. But kings have 
discharged a like duty on behalf of France before a 
Republic existed, and the Academy, for example, to 
which M. Pasteur belongs, and whose honours French- 
men of genius covet with more eagerness than 
ever, sends back an unbroken tradition through 
more than a century of changing régimes and 
revolutions. It will ever be so as long as France 
is France. This noble and charming instinct 
for honouring greatness, this loyal and generous 
sensibility, this “ unbought grace of life, nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise are 
of the true and lasting essence of French character, 
as vivid to-day as they were when they so affected 
Burke more than a hundred years ago. It is 
these qualities which, in spite of many things, 
keep France the brightest and most fascinating 
figure among the nations of Christendom, which 
make every friend of humanity, progress, and refine- 
ment her lover, and spread sympathy with her mis- 
fortunes even amongst her foes. As for M. Pasteur 
himself, he is a reminder that France still possesses 
the best guarantee of greatness in a nation, the 
capacity to produce great men. He is the repre- 
sentative of both a long and crowded line of 
intellectual ancestors and a pretty numerous 
family of contemporaries worthy of himself. M. 
Pasteur belongs to an age which has produced a 
Charcot, a Berthelot, and a Lesseps, as well as 
Renans, Hugos, Taines, Gounods, Meissonniers, 
Thiers, MacMahons. Behind the ruck of noisy 
and too often dishonouring politicians, behind the 
journalists of the boulevard and the novelists of the 
alcove, there is always this great, fruitful, valiant, 
and virtuous France, pursuing its studies, labouring 
for humanity, living its life of strenuous toil, of 
honest thrift, of spotless integrity, of beautiful 
domesticity. It is, indeed, her very attachment to 
these better things which in a large measure ex- 
plains the ease and seeming indifference with which 
France at times allows her political affairs to pass 
into the hands now of the unworthy, now of the 
despotic. At times she grows weary of politics, 
which never strongly attract her except in mo- 
ments of desperation or of glory, and never attract 
her at all when they grow sordid and dull. Then 
she sighs only to be left alone to what M. Pasteur 
calls “ the serene peace of laboratories and libraries,” 
and to the joys of family life, which are by no 
people held more sacred than the French ; and to the 
Government that guarantees her this tranquillity she 
readily yields, until it begins to do flagrant wrong. 
This may not be a very satisfactory way of politics, 
but it is France’s way, and we suppose she will not 
change. Let us at least recognise that it is not from 
any littleness of national character that it springs; 
and in congratulating France on M. Pasteur and 
in wishing him a long enjoyment of his honours, 
let us hope that she may weather this crisis with- 
out any violent disturbance of those social conditions 
which have produced for her two such types of 
citizen as the savant who was honoured on Tues- 
day and the Head of the State who represented her 
on the occasion. 
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AN EAST-END SHELTER. 


TRIKE out due East from the City, through the 
deadly monotony of Commercial Road, until 
dim topmasts begin to appear on your right above 
the houses and timber-stacks. Ratcliff is not at all 
the poorest district in the vast expanse of Poor 
London, or even of East London. A good many 
model dwellings have been put up of late years; 
some of the worst of the old courts have been cleared 
away. As in other waterside parishes, there is a 
large proportion of unskilled workers in the popula- 
tion, and old Ireland has sent many children hither. 
It is part of a district in which, be it noted, out- 
relief has been sternly restricted for over twenty 
years; where, but for several recent workhouse 
scandals, we should have supposed the administration 
of the Poor Law to be exemplary, and where a wise 
charity has been well represented in the persons of 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith and some of the Toynbee men. 
It has been one of Mr. Charles Booth’s special spheres 
of labour, and we are fortunate in having some 
detailed testimony from the pen of so sober an 
investigator as to the characteristic features and 
ascertained causes of the large mass of insuppressible 
poverty within its bounds. Drink, says Mr. Booth, 
is the cause in 12°6 per cent. of the cases inquired into, 
and is contributory in as many more. One cannot but 
feel surprise that only one-quarter of the pauperism of 
such a neighbourhood as this should be affected by 
drink. Over 26 per cent. is traceable to sickness, and 
32°8 per cent. to the infirmities of old age. Some of 
the family stories told as a pendant to these figures 
are of the most dramatic interest. But a couple of 
Mr. Booth’s sentences have stuck in our throat: 
“The peculiarities of administration,” he says, ‘must 
be here borne in mind—the result of a general denial 
of ordinary out-relief being to increase the number 
of those who receive medical relief only. It also 
increases abnormally the number of those whose sole 
‘relief,’ beyond the doctor’s visit, is burial at the 
public expense.” That is to say, that a host of poor 
souls, hating “‘ the House” and all its works, manage 
to totter on from day to day and month to month, 
so barely on the right side of the narrow line which 
divides poverty from actual starvation, that when 
at last a crisis in the struggle comes, grim Death 
is an easy victor, and they fall into the unwept 
pauper’s grave. 

At the end of a short dark tributary of the high 
road rises a dowdy prison-like structure, which 
makes a by no means beautiful block upon the moon- 
light of this frosty night. The door is locked; but 
our guide has a password as cogent as Aladdin’s, 
and we pass in, leaving a slender queue of about fifty 
fellows on the icy pavement behind us. The inside 
is no more prepossessing than the out. The peeling 
paint of the walls is only relieved by a few Cholera 
notices, a row of brightly coloured Scripture pic- 
tures, and a double row of windows on each side. 
But one hardly sees the place for the people. They 
are all men, or what should be men. Four rows of 
gaunt, hungry faces glare down at the platform 
from the far gallery. Two solid phalanxes of un- 
kempt, roughly clothed specimens of humanity keep 
silent watch from below. Never a sign of linen: the 
coloured kerchief fulfils a more useful function than 
the collar and “front” of more “respectable” 
members of society. Bronzed, coarse, hairy faces 
they are for the most part, with here and there a 
pallid or a more delicate one. Dead earnestness 
prevails; evidently life is no joking matter here- 
abouts. 

Never mind the details of the programme which 
wiled away the next two hours. There were hymns 
and songs, and marches and counter-marches on a 
slightly asthmatic piano. ‘“ Hark! hark! my soul” 
alternated with“We’'re all noddin’,” anda rampagious, 
harrowing recitation about a fireman and a “ yeller- 
herd babby ” followed thick and fast upon the chorus 
of “Sailing,” rendered with quite realistic familiarity. 
Perhaps the most striking scene was at the outset, 


when the whole body of men rose and chanted, in 
matter-of-fact, serious way, without any unction, first 


‘the Lord’s Prayer, then the Beatitudes, and a long 


string of phrases embodying the Christian message 
to the poor. It is only a man of the people, like 
Sydney Hallifax, who could have done this thing; 
and it was not surprising to learn that the triumph 
of moral force has only been gradually achieved. 
The short “straight talks” which in the most un- 
conventional style the leader interpolated breathed 
the same spirit. A country “beak” had been down 
to see the roughs of Ratcliff a week before, but— 
possibly remembering Dr. Kerwain—would not be 
taken through certain dark courts and alleys. A 
message of sympathy had been sent to Mr. Montagu 
Williams, and now there was a kindly autograph 
reply, a last greeting from the sick-room, to “my 
five hundred poor homeless friends.” (Item: There 
are “beaks” and “beaks.”) There was also a 
letter from the local sanitary authority, com- 
plaining that the founders of this free shelter were 
responsible for a “nuisance” in the shape of over- 
crowding. (Item: “The law is a hass; better a 
‘nuisance’ inside than frost and starvation out, and 
so we'll stand to our guns.”) A characteristic word 
was the repeated advice that sufferers from coughs 
and colds (their name was apparently legion) should 
go to the parish infirmary next morning and demand 
treatment. This was the attitude throughout: a 
passive protest against the rigors of the law, and 
especially of the Poor Law. 

At nine o'clock the little cordon stood outside the 
door, as it had done two hours before, on the chance 
of being allowed to squeeze its way into the already 
full hall. The meeting, or service, or whatever it 
is called, was over; and there was now a loud 
buzz of conversation. Gradually sleep fell upon the 
whole motley crew, finding a few ensconced in com- 
paratively comfortable corners, others stretched 
upon the bare floor, most still sitting, cramped but 
exhausted, upon their chairs. No bedding, no cover- 
ing; a fire only in winter. Each man has had a 
crust of bread on entering, and that must satisfy 
him. Five hundred human souls with nothing but 
a high roof between them and the frosty stars! Well 
may the sanitarians cry, “Lo! a nuisance.” 

But does that close the subject in this parish of 
the “ model administration ” ? 


JEAN-JACQUES. 


OUSSEAU, Sir, is a very bad man. I would 

: sooner sign a sentence for his transportation 
than that of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have 
him work in the plantations... . . No one needs to.be 
told who made these emphatic animadversions. Sincé 
they were uttered (it was in 1766, when Jean Jacques 
had just established himself at Wootton in Derby- 
shire—“ and it is a shame,” said the Doctor, “that 
he is protected in this country”) mankind has learned 
to take a more favourable view of their object. As 
a precursor alike of the Revolution and of Romanti- 
cism, Rousseau has become the hero of a double cult in 
France, political and literary. To the one set of wor- 
shippers he is the idol of Robespierre, the model of 
Saint-Just; to the other set he is the forefather of 
Chateaubriand, Vigny, and Lamartine. Even in 
England it has become fashionable to pretend to 
like the “Confessions,” ever since George Eliot said 
they were the most fascinating reading in all litera- 
ture. But there are signs of a reaction towards the 
Johnsonian attitude. In a recent essay M. Ferdi- 
nand Bruneticre, as befits a good hater of the 
literature of the Ego, gave Rousseau a terrible 
trouncing. And now M. Arthur Chuquet, in his 
« J.-J. Rousseau ” (“ Les Grands Ecrivains Francais.” 
Paris: Hachette), while he nothing extenuates nor 
aught sets down in malice, contrives to leave an 
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impression on the reader’s mind which is distinctly 
unfavourable to the great little man of Geneva. 

One’s first feeling about the man is that he was, 
like the Ettrick Shepherd’s grandmother, an awfu’ 
leear. His “ Confessions,” with all their parade of 
sincerity, are proved to be sheer romancing. His 
self-portraiture was outrageous flattery. He lied 
about Mme. de Warens, he lied about Thérése Le 
Vasseur, he lied about his diplomatic functions at 
Venice. Occasionally he even admitted that he was 
lying: avowed that he had transposed dates and 
places, and had narrated events not as they really 
happened, but as they ought to have happened. 
His “ Confessions,” then, are not genuine self-revela- 
tion ; they are a fancy picture. They were “ faked.” 

Then the man was grotesquely, insanely vain. He 
declared that Europe was astounded by the vigour 
of his pen; that his were the only books of the 
century that touched the heart ; that no philosopher 
has meditated more profoundly or more profitably 
than he, or published so many books in so little 
time; that certain parts of the “ Héloise” are 
masterpieces of style; that statues ought to be 
erected to the author of “ Emile”; and that “ when 
I am dead the poet Jean-Baptiste Rousseau will be a 
great poet, but he will no longer be the great 
Rousseau.” 

Even on his own showing he was a mass of con- 
tradictions. He was timid and impertinent, shame- 
faced and cynical. He decried the great and spent 
his life with them, celebrated the delights of inde- 
pendence, and always lived on the bounty of others, 
talked of cottages and dwelt in castles, exalted 
family joys and shirked his duties as a father, 
caressed other people's children and sent his own to 
the Foundling, “gushed” over the heavenly sentiment 
of friendship and wasa friend to no man. There is, 
of course, something to be said on the other side. 
He had no mother; his father abandoned him; his 
early education he received at the hands of a 
thoroughly corrupt woman. If he was too fond of 
backstairs gossip, if he wanted tact and taste, it 
must be remembered that he had served as a lackey, 
and never quite cast off the traces of that servitude. 
The upshot of it all isthat he wasan unhappy, unlucky 
man, who should be judged with compassion. “ You 
ask me what I think of Rousseau,” wrote Frederick 
to Voltaire ; “ we must respect the unfortunate: it is 
only perverse spirits whoare hard upon them.” Men 
of letters should be especially indulgent to Rousseau 
for another reason: he was a master of style, the 
sentimental style. Has not someone described the 
music of Chopin as fit only for “neuralgic duchesses” ? 
The description, surely, just hits off the prose of 
Rousseau. M. Chuquard tells us that his favourite 
substantives are, “attendrissement, attrait, délices, 
émotion, épanchement, extase, félicité, jouissance, 
regret”; his verbs, “affecter, amollir, émouvoir, 
soupirer”; his pet adjectives, “caressant, céleste, 
charmant, doux, délicieux, expansif, languissant, 
ravissant, tendre, touchant.” This mellifluous lan- 
guage, however, was not improvisation. Rousseau 
was the most laborious of artists. He copied out his 
manuscripts four or five times; his letters were full 
of erasures, corrections, interlineations. So true is 
it that “il faut souffrir pour étre beau,” not only in 
life, but in literature. 

The influence of the man’s works on society and 
letters is incalculable. His “ Contrat Social” dictated 
the entire programme of the Jacobins, and was the 
Sacred Text of the Revolution. His “Emile” has 
coloured the views of every educational theorist from 
Freebel to Herbert Spencer. He it was who taught 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand, and 
George Sand to describe nature. What would 
“Werther” be without the “Héloise”? There is 
one of his books, not so generally known, which we 
of to-day might still study with advantage. This is 
the “ Lettre sur les Spectacles,” which he addressed 
to D’Alembert, against the proposal to establish a 
theatre inGeneva. Weareinclined nowadays, perhaps, 
to attach an exaggerated importance to the theatre, 


to take it somewhat too seriously. Yet the oppo- 


_sition to it has not, as some hastily suppose, always 


proceeded from the Philistines and the Puritans. 
Rousseau puts some philosophic objections which are 
not to be despised. The theatre, he says, is useless : 
it passes for a place of association, but itis really one 
of isolation, where the playgoer forgets his friends 
and neighbours to interest himself in fables. ‘“ Have 
not the Romans wives or children ?”’ said a barbarian 
to one who was vaunting the circus. The theatre 
does not change our sentiments, it flatters them. 
Its themes are: in London, detestation of the French; 


at Tunis, piracy; at Messina, a sweet revenge; at ) 


Goa, an autodafé of the Jews. In short. far from* 
“ purging ” the passions, the theatre gives them fresh 
energy. But it makes virtue amiable and vice odious ? 
Why, no; for the sourceof our aversion toevil and love 
of good is in ourselves, not in the »ieces. And what 
an example is set by the actors and actresses, people 
at once greedy and prodigal, overwhelmed with debt 
and lavishing gold by the handful, adapting them- 
selves to all sorts of characters, cultivating the one 
talent of deceiving other people, always displaying 
other emotions than their own, abandoned to dis- 
order, leading scandalous lives!.... There is a 
good deal of frothy exaggeration in this, but it is 
not all froth—though, by the way, M. Chuquet, like 
a true citizen of Theatropolis, would have us think 
so. He writes throughout with clearness and sobriety. 
An excellent reproduction of the well-known pastel 
by Latour ornaments the book. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE Drury LANE PANTOMIME—“ CHARLEY'S AUNT” 
—*THE LOST PARADISE.” 


NE of the evils of Christmastide is that it de- 
prives me for some weeks of pleasant com- 
panionship. I have to dodge all the children of my 
acquaintance. The fact is, the youngsters are all 
staunch believers in the old “ judicial” criticism—a 
form of the art I have not found myself worthy to 
practise—and insist upon epithets of praise or blame 
—in words of one syllable for choice—which I am, as 
a rule, quite unable to supply. ‘ Well, what is the 
Drury Lane pantomime like this year?” they ask; 
and you are expected to answer, point blank, 
“good” or “bad,” or “funny” or “ silly "—a 
severe trial to a man whose trade is the weaving 
of nebulous hypotheses. Unlike the three Miss 
Poles, the children will have nought to do with 
the Fine Shades. They have sharply defined 
dramatic categories of their own. Thus, one very 
young lady I know divides the whole of the ancient 
and modern repertory into pieces “ with firing in 
them,” and pieces without. On this principle she has 
consented to sit out Hamlet, but casts the entire 
theatre of M. Dumas fils, along with Adelphi melo- 
drama, into outer darkness. She holds that the 
explosion of firearms is a mean way of “ purging by 
pity and terror”—and certainly it was never contem- 
plated by Aristotle. There is “ firing,’ I regret for 
her sake to say, in Little Bo-Peep at Drury Lane this 
year. Robinson Crusoe is the offender. If Sir 
Augustus Harris will undertake to eliminate Mr. 
Crusoe for one afternoon (by appointment) his 
treasury will gain by the price of a ticket: if not— 
not. For the other youngsters who plague me with 
the usual question this year about the Drury Lane 
pantomime, I have a triumphant answer ready. 
I shall say: “It is a Lang pantomime.” Like 
all respectable oracles, I here present a double 
meaning. The children will think I am referring 
(in the dialect of Thrums) to the length of the per- 
formance, and they will so far be right. Four hours 
and a half of pantomime before the clown appears 
on the scene is, I submit, too much. We have cut 
down our sermons to ten minutes, while our panto- 
mimes still drag their slow length along till past 
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midnight. This is distinctly unfair to the curates. 
But my epithet has another and a more recondite 
signification. Little Bo-Peep has evidently been 
designed, consciously or unconsciously, to please 
Mr. Andrew Lang. It takes his special sub- 
jects, his favourite themes, and exhibits them in 
space of three dimensions. Its two great scenes are 
nothing but glorified “ Lang” leaders. I refer to the 
Procession of Nursery Tales, which might have been 
planned by the English editor of Perrault and the 
“Blue Fairy Book,’ and to the ballet of British 
sports, which seems like a choregraphic compliment 
to the historian of cricket and golf and the Compleat 
Anglerof St. Mary's Loch. This, the “ Lang” element, 
is the saving graceof the present pantomime. Therest 
—fromtbemusic-hall coquetry of Miss Marie Lloyd and 
Miss Marie oft 1s t> the inane fo dling of Mr. Dan Leno 
and Mr. He-! ert Campbe'l, and the contortions of that 
queerhomu ule, LittleTic—isnaught butleath: rand 
prunella. On second thoughts, however, I must admit 
that there is one other feature which the children 
will approve : namely, a glimpse of a pair of entirely 
satisfactory ogres, whose domestic arrangements— 
including the passing of a whole family through the 
mangle and the roasting of two stern parents before 
a slow fire—are agreeably ogreish. Item: a graceful 
ballet of fairies, whose tresses are wreathed with the 
electric light. Item: the inevitable serpentine dance. 
Item: the inevitable serpentine draught, a curious 
atmospheric phenomenon observable at Drury Lane, 
where the wind blows across the stalls in every 
direction at once. 

It is as well to be reminded of the continuity of 
history, even in the playhouse. There is an incident 
in Charley's Auni—a new and an exceedingly divert- 
ing farce by Mr. Brandon Thomas, now to be seen at 
the Royalty—which carries us back, if we choose, to 
Saint Macariusof Alexandria. Inthe“ActaSanctorum” 
you may read how a friend once offered Saint Mac- 
arius some grapes of large size and singular beauty. 
The Saint, intent on mortification of the flesh, sent 
them to one of his brethren who was sick, and who, 
in the like ascetic mood, passed them on to another 
brother. So the grapes went the round of all the cells in 
the desert, until one recipient, ignorant of their origin, 
sent them back to Macarius. The Saint, in admiration 
of his brethren’s self-denial, gave praise to God, and 
said: “I will not touch them either.” Now this 
idea, with the substitution of a sovereign for a 
bunch of grapes, and of middle-Victorian journalists 
for early Christian saints, emerges, after the lapse 
of some seventeen centuries, in T. W. Robertson's 
Society, and it reappears, with half-a-crown instead 
of grapes, and a college “scout” instead of 
Macarius, in Charley's Aunt, at the Royalty. I 
tell this story of the Alexandrian saint because 
I really have nothing to say about Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s farce, except that it has the supreme 
quality of compelling laughter—a curiously rare 
quality in contemporary farce. Mr. W. 8S. Penley, 
as an Oxford undergraduate whose talent for 
amateur theatricals leads him to personate, under 
circumstances which are neither here nor there, the 
elderly aunt of one of his friends, contrives to be 
exceedingly droll in petticoats, without the least 
suspicion of vulgarity. Mr. Penley and his com- 
panions appear to be members of a singularly free- 
and-easy college; but a farce writer, though he 
may unconsciously plagiarise from the Acta Sanct- 
orum, is not, perhaps, bound to study the “ Statuta 
Universitatis Oxoniensis.” 

Is the Adelphi drama played out? It looks like 
it, for the Brothers Gatti have at last produced a 
play which is fairly rational and interesting. This 
is The Lost Paradise, an adaptation from the German 
by an American playwright, Mr. Henry de Mille. 
The new play goes so far as to tackle a sociological 
question (fancy sociology at the Adelphi !), the burn- 
ing question of Capital and Labour, and, in a lively 
scene of dispute between master and mill-hands, 


unfrequently happens, is to be found in the minor 
parts—e.g., in the hot-headed strike-leader of Mr. 
Charles Dalton and the love-lorn factory-girl of Miss 
Grace Warner, an actress of charming presence and 
sweet voice, who ought to make her mark on the 
London stage. Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Dorothy 
Dorr are a hero and heroine entirely to the taste of 
the Adelphi public; and Mr. W. L. Abingdon, as a 
bad man who is not, for once, a melodramatic villain, 
is of the greatest assistance to the piece. The great 
fault of The Lost Paradise is its dialogue, which is 
too—paradisiacal. Everybody speaks in prolonged 
figure of Oriental gorgeousness— the heroine is 
always “a pearl,” her father’s works are “the 
setting,” and so forth—and Mr. Charles Warner is 
heard to declare that “literature and art spread 
their wealth before my soul.” Mill-hands may talk 
like this in the neighbourhood of Boston, U.S.A.— 
Mr. De Mille ought to know—but I have my doubts. 
A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


THE talk in some of the literary and press clubs, 
and in some of the literary weeklies and literary 
dailies—for it has come to that—is all about the 
wonderful new era in literature which is dawning: 
the immense audience in four continents, the immense 
praise, and the immense pudding. But there is no 
word of what the literary man shall write: he is 
looked upon merely as the butt of so much admira- 
tion, the recipient of so much cash, and by these his 
success is measured. In view of all this it seems 
wise to quote a certain paragraph from a certain book, 
and to leave the matter there for this week at 
least :—“ On the whole one is weary of hearing of 
the omnipotence of money. I will say rather that, 
for a genuine man, it is no evil to be poor; that 
there ought to be Literary Men poor—to show 
whether they are genuine or not! ... It is needful, 
at all rates, to know that outward profit, that 
suecess of any kind is nof the goal to be aimed at.” 
A hard saying when by writing indifferent novels 
you can make two or three thousand a year, or by 
hashing up into plays the good novels of others you 
can double that sum. : 


Two stories of DisRAELI's fantastic taste in dress 
in his younger days are worth a comment. MR. 
Fow Ler in his entertaining “ Echoes of Old Country 
Life” (ARNOLD), tells how DISRAELI startled the 
Royal and Central Bucks Association by appearing 
in the show-yard at Aylesbury in a brown velveteen 
shooting-coat, a flapping waistcoat, a pair of long 
gaiters with wooden buttons, a billycock hat, and a 
bird's-eye silk handkerchief. LApy LyTTon, writing 
to “SHEPHERD” SMITH in 1852, asserts that in 1835 
DISRAELI appeared at LADY CooK’s in green velvet 
trousers, black stockings with broad crimson ribs, and 
point-lace ruffles. With much malice, and humour 
quite Rabelaisian, the writer adds an anecdote-.of 
the effect of a cane-bottomed chair on the green 
velvet. In both instances we are asked to believe 
that DISRAELI was unaware what an absurd appear- 
ance he made. Now, it seems to us, there is a subtle 
distinction to be made here. DISRAELI was himself 
perfectly conscious how absurd his dress was; but 
his extraordinary insight into the motives of 
humanity only went a certain length, and he failed 
to understand how others would see his absurdity 
also. He was laughing in the sleeve of his brown 
velveteen and the leg of his green velvet, oblivious of 
the fact that on both he wore the heart of his 
mystery. He thought that his curious choice in 
dress, intended to attract attention, would be set 
down to ingenious originality ; but the generality of 
mankind detected in it the calculated outlandish- 
ness of the mountebank. It is only one of the many 
instances in which, wishing to hide his aim, he 


presents some of the current economical arguments 
with considerable force. The best acting, as not 


overshot the mark. 
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By the way, the book from which we have 
quoted Lapy LytTTon’s anecdote is one of the most 
interesting and amusing biographies we have read 
for a long while. It is the life of the Rev. 
JAMES E. SmitH, the once popular editor of the 
Family Herald, written with much discrimination 
and just appreciation by his nephew, Mr. W. ANDER- 
SON SMITH, well known in Scotland as a naturalist of 
exceptional literary gifts. It is perhaps an unfortu- 
nate time for such a work to appear. We trust it 
will receive the attention it deserves. MESSRS. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are the publishers. 


AMONG the “livres étrennes”’ for the season, pub- 
lished by Messrs. HACHETTE, much prominence is 
given to a popular edition of the works of REm- 
BRANDT, containing two hundred and forty-nine 
tinted photogravures, ten engravings, and forty-two 
facsimiles of designs printed in colours. The 
illustrations are introduced by an adequate mono- 
graph on the life and works of REMBRANDT. 


ANOTHER illustrated work for the season worth 
having is entitled, “ Bouquineurs et Bouquinistes : 
Physiologie des Quais de Paris” (MAY ET MATTEROZ). 
This volume was to have appeared in 1887, but it 
was found impossible to issue it tillnow. It has lost 
nothing in keeping. It consists of ten chapters from 
the ready pen of M. OcTAVE UZANNE, concerning the 
statistics of second-hand book-dealing, the physiology 
of the stall-keepers, of male and female bookworms, 
and of the book thieves. The book is a literary and 
bibliographical curiosity, and contains some hundred 
designs by M. EmMiILe Mas, and a frontispiece en- 
graved by MANESSE. 


PROBABLY the most truly international gift-book 
ever published is “ The Capitals of the World,” issued 
in this country by Messrs. SAMPsoN Low, MARSTON 
& Co., and in France by Messrs. HACHETTE. On 
every hand these two superb volumes have been 
accepted as one of the finest books of the season. 


THE pursuit of historical research, like other 
forms of sport, requires, Dr. JEssopp thinks, a certain 
command of money, and, more than that, it requires 
much leisure on the part of its votaries; therefore, 
he being a very busy man, prefers to be called a 
‘ poacher, not a sportsman, in CLIO’s wide domains. 
Having been taken to task for calling a recent book 
“ Historical Essays,’ Dr. JEssopr calls his new one 
“Studies by a Recluse” (UNWIN), leaving, we suppose, 
what seems to be regarded as the more responsible 
title to the organisers of historical battues. Poacher 
or sportsinan, Dr. JESSOPP is one of our most charm- 
ing writers. 


A VERY welcome addition to the “Golden Treasury 
Series” is a translation by Mr. JosepH Jacons of 
GRACIAN’S “Oraculo Manual.” Hitherto we have 
had no adequate translation of this work, and it is 
rather a wonder that a competent English version 
should have been lacking until now of a book which 
SCHOPENHAUER thought it worth while to translate, 
and that in a masterly way. Mr. Jacobs has trans- 
lated the Spanish Jesuit’s “ Art of Worldly Wisdom” 
con amore, approaching his task rather in the spirit 
of FitzGERALD than in that of Bonn. To the same 
catholic series MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have added 
a selection from CowPER’s poems, with an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WE are not surprised to hear that Mr. ZAnG- 
WILL’sS book, “Children of the Ghetto,” has reached 
a second edition. No more striking work of its class 
has appeared during the past year. 


Tue “ Lectures on the English Dramatists,” by 
LOWELL, which have been appearing in an American 
magazine, were never revised by the lecturer for 
publication; but they contained, in PROFESSOR 
NoRTON’sS opinion, such admirable and interesting 
criticism that it has seemed to him wise to issue 
them in volume form. They are published in this 
country by MEssRs.;MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE first part of ‘an illustrated lecture on 
“ Design,” by Mr. WALTER CRANE, appears in the 
January number of the “ Magazine of Art.” Mr. 
Warts concludes his “ Portraits of Tennyson”; an 
article on “Current Art” is by Mr. CLAUDE 
PHILLIPS; and there are engravings of paintings 
by Mr. BuRNE-JONES and Mr. E. J. POYNTER. MR. 
SWINBURNE continues his “Carols of the Year,” 
short “swallow-flights of song;” and the other 
contents of this popular magazine are varied and 
interesting. It begins the year well. 


Mr. SWINBURNE, in the Nineteenth Century for 
January, has sung his song of farewell to his great 
contemporary, the author of “In Memoriam.” It is 
certainly not one of Mr. SWINBURNE’S happiest 
efforts, this threnody, though it has some of the most 
notable characteristics of his verse. The sweetness 
of phrasing and alliteration and the exuberant 
frequency of rhyme become rather cloying at the 
end, whilst the lilt and trip of the measure suggest 
rather a wedding dance than a funeral march. But 
we must take our poets as we find them, and after 
all there is much that is beautiful in MR. SWINBURNE’S 
little poem. 


THE account given by the delegates on their 
arrival from the GALILEO celebration at Padua shows 
that the three hundredth anniversary of the day 
on which GALILEO commenced his work as a Professor 
at that University was a thorough success. Padua 
entered vigorously into the spirit of the occasion by 
accommodating and interesting the great number of 
visitors who were thus brought together. Among 
the guests who were received by PRorressor C, J. 
FERRARIS were PROFESSOR GEORGE HOWARD DAR- 
WIN, who represented the University of Oam- 
bridge and, in the absence of Mr. NoRMAN LOCKYER, 
the Royal Society ; PRoressor E. J. Stonn, for the 
University of Oxford; Smr JosePpH FAyYRER, for the 
Royal College of Physicians ; and PRoFressor LUDWIG 
Monp for the Chemical Society and British Association 


After the oration by PrRoressor FAVARO, who~ © 


has for the last fifteen years devoted himself to the 
study of the life and works of the great philosopher, 
and to whom the Government has entrusted the 
compilation of the national edition of GALILKO’s 
works, several foreign delegates delivered discourses. 
Among them was Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, who delighted 
his hearers by speaking in Italian. 


As we have had occasion before to refer to the 
habits of some winged animals, it may be interesting 
to note the observations made by DR. ALcock, 
Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey of India, 
on the habits of a small crab which seems to be very 
common on the muddy and sandy shores of India. 
The species is provided with two nippers or claws, 
one very much larger than the other. Acting ona 
suggestion of PROFESSOR Woop MASON, who sup- 
posed that these nippers were used for making 
sounds, Dr. ALcocK found that such was really the 
case, the crab crossing them over one another fiddle- 
fashion and producing a noise which was distinctly 
heard. But this was not their only function: the 
large claw was used sometimes as a love-charm and 
sometimes as an instrument of war. Occasionally 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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the mud was seen to be bristling with brilliant 
pink little objects, proving on further examina- 
tion to be a multiple of these large claws, which 
were being brandished to attract the attention of 
some females in the vicinity. This peculiar use is 
suggested as the cause of the conspicuous colour of 
the large claw. At other times evident rivals were 
caught, swinging their great claws round and smiting 
each other viciously. 


BEsIDES Mr. MontaGu WILLIAMS, whose last work 
is dealt with in another column, the obituaries since 
our last issue have contained the names of the RIGHT 
Rev. JAMES AuGustus HeEssEy, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, a scholarly High Churchman of an old- 
fashioned type. but of liberal views; Mr. NICHOLAS 
M. Woop, who represented Houghton-le-Spring 
(Durham) in the last Parliament in the Conservative 
interest; Mr. J. TOWNSEND, elected in 1857 Liberal 
member for Greenwich, but speedily disqualified, and 
afterwards an actor of some repute ; Mr. 8S. HOLLAND, 
once Liberal member for Merioneth ; Mr. R. 8S. New- 
TON, formerly British Consul at Loanda,South Africa; 
Mr. JOHN Gipson, F.S.A., an architect of eminence, 
who was Sir CHARLES BARRY's assistant on the 
Houses of Parliament; M. PaAunt LE Rat, a dis- 
tinguished French engraver ; CAPTAIN A. M. FERGU- 
son, C.M.G., who had done much to develop the 
planting industries in Ceylon; CAPTAIN J. VINE 
HALL, who commanded the Great Eastern on her 
first voyage to New York; and Mr. JAcosp HENRICI, 
president of the Economite Society, of Economy, 
Pennsylvania—one of those celibate American com- 
munities of which the Shakers are the most con- 
spicuous example, which were the outcome some 
two generations or more ago of a desire for social 
and religious reform, and are now chiefly remarkable 
for their immense wealth. 


THE STEAM TRAM. 


' WAS listening to a conversation in the steam 
tram. The speakers were the director, the 
director’s daughters, a handsome, fair-bearded man 
of thirty, and an exceedingly comfortable matron, 
fashionably attired. The director's wife sat in a 
corner reading her society paper: She was the image 
of her daughters grown older—her nose was long, her 
cheeks rosy, her eyes blue and cold, her lips thin 
with pride. She took no part in the conversation, 
and was not disturbed by her daughters’ incessant 
chatter, that was as ear-piercing as the song of a 
canary when something has urged him to rivalry. 
The subject of conversation was a little child that 
had been killed by the tram, the hideous Moloch 
whose wheels were smeared so often with human 
flesh and blood. There was not a word of com- 
punction among them all. The fair-bearded man 
asked some question as to the liability of the com- 
pany. “We will have to give ten pounds to the 
parents by way of compensation, and to avoid an 
action,” said the director, pursy and dissatisfied. 
“Oh, indeed!” said someone of the party; “if you 
give that all round, there soon won't be a child left 
alive in the country.” It was a shameless speech, 
which no one resented. The speaker was of the 
little gentry—what we call in Ireland the shoneen 
class—but the spirit was the spirit of brutal haughti- 
ness that sent a far finer gentry to put its unbend- 
ing neck under the knife of the guillotine. 

The tram took us past the house where the little 
one had danced and sung a week ago. It was 
screened by privet hedges from the road, so snugly 
that one stumbled on the little green entry before 
one suspected a house. The little garden was full of 
phlox and stocks, sweet-pea, and a few homely 
vegetables. The thatched house had a certain 
daintiness in even its outward aspect—lace curtains 
were on the little windows, and the approach was 


scrupulously clean. It was such a house as made 
one say passing it that with love in such a cottage 
life might be very desirable. 

The place looked lonely without the bronze- 
coloured head that had used to peep over the 
threshold to see the tram go by. All there seemed 
still and silent. It was a showery evening of late 
summer. Vivid over the dense clouds soared the 
great arch of the rainbow, one end on the mountain, 
melting into the silvery veil of a shower its rose and 
green, the other sinking into wet woods and reflect- 
ing a curious radiance over the dark green masses. 
For once one saw the end of the rainbow. Looking 
at it I wondered if any rainbow of hope would ever 
in this world temper the desolation of the broken- 
hearted woman yonder. 

I had a slight acquaintance with her—too slight 
for me to approach her in such a sorrow, if indeed 
any intimacy would have emboldened me to offer 
comfort to one so comfortless. I had made friends 
with her by exhibiting my big dog to her little 
Cusha, and manifesting that despite his size he was 
not at allalarming. He. husband I knew by sight— 
a handsome, ill-conditioned fellow with no civility 
under his beetling brows. He had married poor 
Mary out of a great house of the neighbourhood. 
She had been my lady’s little maid almost from 
childhood, and being constantly about the person of 
a very sweet and refined young lady, she had ex- 
ceedingly little knowledge of peasant roughness— 
the more so that she was taken out of a convent 
orphanage. If an Irish convent has any fault, it is 
that the daintiness of purity and refinement learnt 
there is sometimes apt to make girls unhappy in 
after life. I daresay Mary had scarcely heard a 
rough word in all her gentle life till Jim Morris came 
courting her. He was ill-tempered even then, and 
often reddened her pretty eyes with tears. But she 
was in love with his good looks and his masterfulness, 
and she went on to marriage with him with a quiet 
persistence that very much surprised her young lady. 

Jim was a peasant proprietor, with the passionate 
devotion to his bit of freehold that is characteristic 
of his class. It was poor land enough—marshy, so 
that of an evening you would see wisps of mist over 
it floating hither and thither like thistledown. The 
house, too, was his own, and had belonged to his 
father and grandfather before him. He was genuinely 
im love at first with Mary’s delicate prettiness, so 
unlike what he was used to. How the unhappiness 
grew between them it would be hard to say. Some 
people said he was disappointed because she gave 
him no son. After Cusha was born she grew more 
delicate and a semi-invalid. I think it probable, 
however, that it was sheer unhappiness made her so 
delicate. She hadn’t spirit to pluck up when Jim 
was scowling and angry year out and year in. He 
had no intervals of good temper, even, and believed 
implicitly that every man’s hand—and the Hand of 
God in the seasons-—-was against him. He drank a 
little sometimes, with the result of being more 
morose than ever. He had no fault to find with her, 
for, despite her poor health, the house was kept as 
no house of its class was ever kept before or since. 
The poor thing had a capacity for happiness, I am 
sure, for she used to brighten up so prettily of an 
evening, coming out to the opening in the privet 
hedge to see me make my big Paddy offer his paw 
to Cusha. 

As for the little one, she was charming. She had 
her father’s rich colouring, her mother’s sweet voice 
and tender nature. I have heard since that she had 
a quaint, unchildish tact which knew how to mollify 
the brutal father and to ward off pain from her 
mother. In those happy evenings when the father 
was out of sight or hearing, she used to flit about 
like a bronze butterfly, doing all kinds of little help- 
ful things, and I have seen the poor mother smile at 
the dear little figure, with a sudden, wan revival of 
old prettiness. Perhaps in time Cusha would have 
even made her father decent, for he grew fond of 
her in spite of himself, and would give her a ride in 
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